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Culling Our Farm Flocks 


for 
Winter Quarters 


Read the Article on Page 231 























These Birds Will Fill the Egg Basket This Winter 


! Flesh Is Grass—A Special Feature By Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 
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SIDING 
CEILING 


Proof Against 
Weather, 
Fire, Water, 
Lightning 





We can furnish for immediate delivery 

any st,l!e of the Penco roohng or siding, 

painted or galvanized. 

Furnished in corrugat V-Crimp 

Standing Seam, Loxon Tile, etc., for 

roofing, Brick, Clapboard, Stone Face, 
eaded, etc., for siding. For extreme . 

durability ase Genuine Hampton Metal. 

There is a especial Penco metal ceiling 

for every purpose. 

Send for catalogue for fire doors, metal lath, 
corner bead, culverts, welded tanks, 
steel lockers and shelving. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


also 
25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Write your nearest 













Get newT: *s Bargain Cate- 
of Baits, T  Ecnohurs, ote. Also 
Trapper's Gaide, Game Laws and How te 

h > PUNSTEN ANIMAL BAIT. Fin- 
LA HE - ae er nam, soty BE 
158 Fansten Bidg., ST. Louts, MO. 




























BIG SEASON 
PREPARE EARLY! 


AND BEAUTIFULLY 


OFFICIAL 
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Avacsses — 
pororopomenene 
Shassasa 


SR 
“nH 
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are rugged, oterdy ¢ 
many miles over their guarantee. 
SEND NO MONEY. Write and tell us the size of your 
tires and how many-you want. Shipped C. O. D. Section 
unwrapped for your inspection. 


CHARLES TIRE CORP., Derr 50 
28612 WABASH AVE., CHICASO, ILL. 
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in bonds, 


evidence of good faith. 
to answer such questions as we can. 


Address all currespondence to: 





‘ _ — 


Investment Topics . 


It is the purpose of this department to offer such suggestions as will guide and 
assist readers in handling their-money affairs. Questioas pertaining to speculations 
stocks, real estate, etc., are outside. the province of . this department, 
and cannot be answered. In all cases, initials only will be used to sign the in- 
quiries as published, but full name and address must accompany all letters as 
This department is at your service. 
Ifyou will enclose your name label and 
a 2-cent stamp, your questions will be taken care of in the usual way. 


Financial Department of American Agriculturist 
George T. Hughes in charge 


We will be glad 

















Offering a Sound Investment 
OUBTLESS many readers of the 


D American Agriculturist are own- 
ers of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, stock. The company has just 
offered to its stockholders .an oppor- 
tunity to subscribe to new -shares. 
We think it advisable to take ad- 
vantage’ of this. American Telephone 
and Telegraph stock is, in our opinion 
the best investment of its kind. We 
do not believe that any one should 
put all his savings into any one secur- 
ity no matter how attractive it ap- 
pears and especially into common 
stock of any kind but if he already 
has other investments in bonds or 
mortgages conservatively placed, there 


is no reason why he should not put ~ 


& part of his funds into such a high 
grade investment stock as this is. 
Present stockholders of American 
Telephone and Telegraph may sub- 
scribe to one share of new stock at 
par for each five shares they now 
own. So if you own five shares you 
can subscribe for one more; if you 
Own ten shares you can subscribe for 
two more and so on. Payments for 
the new stock may be made in in- 
stalments. The first of $20 will be 
due November 1, 1922, the second of 
$40 will be due March 1, 1923 and the” 
third of $40 will be due July 1, 1923 
Interest at the rate of 6 per cent, 
amounting to $1.60 a share, will be 
allowed on the instalment payments 
from their due dates to July 1 and 
will be credited on the final payment 
aT ae it to $38.40. The stock so 
a or will be iss 
og ued under date of 
Subscribers, however, will be  per- 
mitted to pay subscriptions im full on 
November 1, 1922, or having made 
the first payment when due. they may 
pay the two remaining instalments on 
March 1, 1923. In such instances the 
excess amount which the company 
will pay in dividends at the current 
rate of 9 per cent up to July 1, 1923, 
over interest on the money paid up 
to that date must be paid in addition. 
If, therefore, subscriptions are paid in 
full on November 1, 1922, the price 
per share will be par, plus $2.75 a 
total of $102.75 per share, and if final 
instalments of $80 a share are made 
on March 1, 1923, the amounts pay- 
able then will be $2.10 per share ad- 
ditional, a total of $82.10 per share. 
Stock so paid for will be issued as of 
its date of final payment. 


Yields Better Than 7% 


At the present rate the old stock 
sells for about 123 and the yiéld 
thereon is a little over 7%. This is 
a very high rate considering the qual- 
ity of the investment. You can, of 
course, still buy one or more shares 
at the present market price, but 


| shares bought now do not carry rights 


to subscribe to new stock. You can 
also buy the rights separately. These 
cost at the present writing about $3.50 
to $3.75 per right, which about cor- 
responds with the present price of the 
stock, and if any holder of the old 
stock does not care to avail himself 
of the privilege of adding to his hold- 
ings he may sell the rights any time 
before November Ist, next. 

American Telephone & Telegraph is 
the largest public utility company in 
the country. It has probably the 
largest number of stockholders. When 
the new stock has all been sold its 
total outstanding capitalization will 
amount to $690,000,000. Present divi- 
dend rate is 9% which is now being 
earned with a substantial margin. It 
is expected that the present rate will 
be paid on the increased capitaliza- 


tion. In any case the directors have 
declared dividends a year in advance. 
The telephone business grows con- 
stantly. Every year upwards of a half 
million telephones are added to the 
system: It is to meet the demand 
of this steady increase in business that 
the new stock is offered. 


A Look Backward and Forward 


My age is about 82 and of course, I 
lived at the time of the Civil War. I bought 
a large farm in 1867 at the then inflated 
price. Trusted advisors told me we would 
never again see the old prices. You are no 
doubt familiar with the financial history of 
that period. Sales of farms ceased, except 
foreclosure sales, then almost invariably the 
seller was the buyer. By luck, dispensation of 
Providence or something, I had a chance to 
sell a railroad company a considerable por- 
tion of my land. This enabled me to pay 
for the remainder by diligence and economy. 
I would very much like to have your outline 
of present conditions as contrasted with 
those following the Civil War. At that time 
the guiding power seemed to be in the Sec- 
retary of the United Stdtes Treasury. Will 
the legislation that-has been enacted since 
change conditions? I mean the point that 
will be reached, not the route travelled to 
get there.—(Samuel Warbasse, New Jersey. 


Present conditions are both like and 
unlike those following_the Civil War. 
They are alike in that both wars were 
followed by a period of high prices, 
inflation, extravagance and the in- 
evitable collapse. They are unlike in 
that the United States then was in the 
position of most of Europe to-day. In 
1867 our paper money was irredeem- 
able in gold as that of Europe is to- 
day. Then our finance was unsound 
as is that of most of Europe to-day. 
The difference in our favor was that 
in 1867 America had vast undeveloped 
resources. Eventually the United 
States resumed specie payments. Ap- 
parently it will be a long time before 
the nations of Continental Europe are 
able to do this. It is doubtful whether 
Germany ever does. The mark seems 
doomed. 

As to 
try one 


the future in our own coun- 
can, of course, only give an 
opinion. We are now the creditor 
nation. Europe owes us vast sums. 
To a,certain degree our prosperity 
therefore is tied up with that of our 
debtors. Meanwhile, our own bank- 
ing system, is on a very firm founda- 
tion and apparently able to meet all 
demands upon it. We see no reason 
to expect anything else than reason- 
able prosperity for the next few 
years at least. As to prices, while 
apparently the long decline has been 
checked any return to the high fig- 
ures prevailing in 1919 seems very 
improbable. 





Chance to Lose; None to Win 


Financial Department:—Will you kindly 
advise me if the Golden West Oil stock is 
a safe investment? I also have 12 shares of 
American Telephone and Telegraph. Would 


it, in your opinion, pay for me to buy three: 


more at present prices, so I could get the 
third share now offered to stockholders at 
$100?—(E. D, G., New York. 

You are in a better position than 
we are to judge whether or not you 
can frighten the promoters of your 
oil company into 
money. You know them personally 
and we do not. Of course, as an in- 
vestment the stock has no value at 
all and as we have said many times 
this kind of a speculation is one where 
you have all the chance to lose and 
none to win. If you are in a position 
to take on the additional three shares 
of American Telephone and Telegraph 
we think it would be a very good 
move. At present prices this stock 
pays 7 per cent and looks very attrac- 
tive. 


returning your™ 


oe 
«-.- 


e Der 39, 
Still in Speculati 
Ive St. 
Would you kindly ; , 
Steel Service Cecperstee ped if the 
headquarters at Buffalo, New yoy % 
corporation in which to invest? 118% 
preferred stock at present. W,, U have 
me to invest more?—(j, Net You 
Almost countless inquisin York, 
American Agriculturist somal ~ 
L. R. Steel Corporation. pau’? & 
tion operates a chain of roe 
United States ang Caneel in 
Own several farms, a oneal a 
a sugar refinery, a reg) estenn 
and a candy company, It ep. 
paratively new corporation . 7 
pared to such corporations = , 
United States Steel. |; ra 7 
ion that this enterprise is an 
speculative stage. After @e a i 
has operated successfully tered 
of years it will be Possible 7 
more accurately whether the 2 
investment worthy of conan 
Naturally the earning powe ; 
company depends on the on . 
business carried by its stores oof 
as the managing ability of oe 
charge. Only time will tel! » 
the business men are back of on 
When years of trials have sual 
overcome then such a Propositig 
is offered by L. R. Stee! = 
may be considered a good sean 





Well-Secured Mortgages 

! Financial Department :—Can you pi 
information concerning Strays re, 
safety of mvestment? They offe: r- 
cent interest.—(F. H., New York 7 
The S. W. Straus Company } 
deservedly high reputation for « 


servatism. It is our opinion that ¢ 
mortgage bonds issued by this 
pany and safeguarded by their 
are good investments. 


0 


ir pi 





Straus Bonds Safe 
Can you give informati 

the Sirens Seamer Ys it coon poe 
to buy them? They offer 6 % per cat i 
est.—(T. H., New York. ; 

American Agriculturist has rece 
a. large number of inquiries concern 
the S. W. Straus Company, dealing 
real estate mortgage bonds. 
themselves are reinsured which 
guards their investors. Ameri 
Agriculturist believes that the § 
Straus company has a deservedly } 
reputation for conservatism. It 
furthermore the opinion of the 
erican Agriculturist that the mortg 
bonds issued by this company 
safeguarded by their plans are g 
investments. 


Life Insurance Policies 

Finaricial Department:—Will you 
me about the Postal Life Insurance 
$11 Fifth Ave., New York City? Is its 
investment, if one paid for a 2-year 
dowment?—(F, P., New Jersey. 

We know of no reason why 
should not take out a life insu 
policy with this company. Asa 
we think that either straight life of 
limited payment life is better than 
endowment policy. Endowment p 
cies are expensive both as to insu 
and as to investment 


Don’t Risk the Money 


Financial Department:—Will you ki 
ive me the financi?al standing of the Ad 
Consolidated, as sold on the N. Y. a 
(W. H. B., New York. 

Very little information is avail 
as to this company. Its stock 4 
tainly has no investment standi 
We know of no more foolish way 
risk money than to put it into stoi 
this kind. 


Reasonably Good Utility 5 

Fi jal Department: Would you 
ter 5 6 pe ant. bond of the U 
Hudson Electric Corp., a safe imvest 
—(H. B. W., New York. 

This looks like a reasonably 
utility bond. We think it might 
suitable for an investor living in 
district in which the company s 
ating. 





—$—$ $— ——— 


Is It Your Public Utility? 


Financial Department:—Do you ¢ 

pd = Onis ‘goa ee 
w sav 

to eg in this company: 
F,. New York. - 

We think this stock 2 pcan 
vestment for a person who lives 
territory served by the company: 
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amou 
Ores ag « | subject of culling. Much more has practically as yellow as the day she laid her bent inward. ‘this hen cannot possibiy be ci ° 
hye | been said upon the subject but first egg. The hen that has paid her board value as a layer. 
of this | seldom do we read from the pen and added to your bank account will show The bird’s feathers are also an indication of 
been s7=°=5 of those men who have made the marked signs of being bieached. In fact, in her value to the owner. We have found here 
POSitiog subject a life’s work, from a practical busi- many instances they will appear almost en- on our poultry farm that the hen that is 
tavaall ness standpoint, what they have learned— _tirely white! This change of color is gradual turning feed into eggs will end the season 
where they find that theory and practice do as the laying period progresses and the one with a dull, weather-beaten looking coat of 
gages not always go hand in hand. It is in answer in charge should not look for any sudden feathers. This we believe to be due to the 
YOU ging to the numerous requests from individuals, change of color. The change will first be fact that much of the oil from the base of 
Png club secretaries, county agents and publish- noticed in the vent and then in the order as__ the feathers is utilized in the production of 
es ers of poultry and general farm magazines, they are named above. Consequently the eggs. The poor producer has plenty of time 
any } that I will make a feeble effort to disclose shanks are last to lose their color and, there- to look after her toilet and you will find. her 
1 for actual facts as we have found them during fore, the hen with pale shanks after her lay- with a glossy, well-kept coat. 
‘an the more than 21 years of persistent breed- ing period can be depended upon as having There is one exception to which we wish 
their " ing, culling and selecting our leghorn fowls. done her full duty to the annual egg basket. to direct yourattention at this time, namely, 
No matter for how that of the hen that 
little you can purchase molts before the last 
ife your feed or how big a week in September. When 
a cones price you can demand for we consider this rule we 
os your eggs, you cannot must also consider the 
afford to feed loafers. weather conditions the 
mtr Unless you cull and do it previous winter. For ex- 
dealing in an intelligent manner ample, in a warm or 
ds. you are bound to have “open” winter egg pro- « 
ae from 25 to 50 per cent, duction is naturally stim-” 
an . and in some instances, ulted to a very large 
vedly } more loafers in your degree and statistics will | 
. 4 flock. By loafers -we substantiate my state- 
h mean not only hens that ments when I say that, 
pany lay practically no eggs at production throughout 
are g any time in their lives the country in such cases 
but hens as well that is fully two months 
cies produce in the neighbor- ahead of other years. | 
you hood of only 85 to 100 This will naturally allow 
stance eggs a year. Hens of this for an earlier molt in the 
we character will consume Practical Laying House of the Unit Type, With a Total Capacity for 700 Birds fall—possibly 10 days or 
practically as much feed, two weeks. There will be, 
why every bit as much room and attention as the It is to this hen with bleached shanks im- however, birds in practically every flock that 
_ bird that is laying 200 or more eggs a year mediately after she has completed her first will not molt, in the face of these conditions, 
life « andyour profits are cut 50 per cent or greater. year of’ production that we give our first before late September and October. These 
- than We have found the following plain, easily- consideration. There are other requirements, birds are “jewels,” and you will act wisely to 
= understood facts to be the chief factors in however, that she must necessarily possess retain them. 
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Culling Leghorns for Winter Quarters 


Practical Ways to Select High Producing Fowl—By W. W. Kerlin of Pennsylvania 


puliet year these parts of the bird will be 

















superfluous fat and the bones many times 











determining which are the desirables and 
which are the undesirables and if our ex- 
perience is of value to the beginner or the 
inexperienced we are only too glad to “pass 
it along.” 
Late Molters “Change Clothes” Quickly 

With hens, the first consideration is the 
molt. Birds that have entered the molt be- 
fore the last week in September cannot 
secure boarding on our farm for the winter. 
It is a mistaken idea that the hen that molts 
carly will get back to laying relatively 
catlier than the late molter, We have found 
the late molter will “change clothes” quickly 
end in many instances has gotten pack to 
hroduction before her neighbor that molted 
four to six weeks earlier. In every instance 
om hen with an exceptional egg record for 
‘lé year molts after October 15—often as 
late as November 10 to 20. 

Jur next consideration of the hen after 
mor first laying year is the color of the 
= el yellow portions of the bird—the 
a p beaks, eye ring, ear lobe and‘ shanks. If 
‘e hen has produced very little during her 








in order that she may spend another winter 
in our laying houses. Chief of these is her 
general health, shape of body, shape of bones, 
etc. After a little experience the reader will 
discover the matter of determining the choice 
hens by this methed to be very simple, speedy 
and accurate. 
She Must Be Healthy 

To be in good health she must be active, 
have good appetite and apparently “happy.” 
We wish her to have a long, broad body both 
across the breast and abdemen. The pelvic 
bones must be wide apart, thin and reason- 
ably straight. Go over a few of your hens 
and you will readily understand this method. 
You wili find a hen that is soft and pliable 
across the abdomen, a spread of three fingers 
or a little better between point of keel bone 
and pelvic bones, pelvic bones well apart, 
straight and thin, is a hen that shows marked 
indications of having produced heavily. 
Other hens in your flock will undoubtedly 
show up the very reverse, small capacity, one 
to two fingers’ width between pelvics and 
keel, pelvic bones close, covered usually with 




























Choosing the Pullets 

The selections of the pullets is a somewhat 
different proposition and in some instances 
the very reverse. For instance, the color of 
the vent, beak, eye ring, ear lobe, shanks, etc., | 
should be a clean, bright yellow,—comb red. 
and well developed, feathers primp and rather 
glossy. In other words she should be in the 
“pink” of condition, ready to tackle a big 
year’s work of heavy egg production. The) 
head should be made a study; see that it is| 
not long and narrow like that of a crow, but 
rather broad, eyes appearing full and round)! 
from a front view. By looking over the flock | 
a novice will very soon be able to distinguish 
a number of birds with an actually intelligent 
look. | 
In selecting all ages of birds care should be 
exercised in discarding all that show any 
physical defects such as deformed bones of 
the body, chief of which is the breast bone. 
It is also important with pullets to look weil 
into the position of the pelvic bones and point 
of breast bone or keel. Leghorn pullets at the 

(Continued on Page 238) 4 
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Back to Normal Schedule 


During the past month we have been 
completing our change of arrangements for 
printing the American Agriculturist, and 
quite naturally, the moving process dis- 
turbed the usual orderly routine that has 
brought the paper to your home on time 
each week. We are now in splendid shape 
to give more than our old service could offer, 
and the paper should arrive on time from 
now on. With better paper stock, larger 
issues, new departments and more illus- 
trated features, the new American Agricul- 
turist will be at its best during the coming 
season. 





World Conditions Rule Markets 


THE new Balkan war for the military con- 
trol of the Dardanelles, Constantinople 
and adjacent territory is on the other side 
of the water, but, like every military disturb- 
ance of consequence, it affects the pocket- 
book of every farmer in the United States. 
We are coming to realize now that the price 
of our farm products is not governed by any 
one large city market, or by the markets of 
any one country. It is more and more appar- 
ent that world conditions control the income 
to the farmer for his products, and the ready 
disposal of surplus American grain, meat and 
other raw materials is dependent upon na- 
tions at peace with one another, and the abil- 
ity ‘to pay each other for their purchases. 
The trend of the grain markets last year 


of the American Agriculturist 


and the relation of grain prices to world con- 
ditions is not to be forgotten. The inability 
of Europe to absorb and to pay for our sur- 
plus grain raised havoc with the prices to 
American farmers. The corn surplus, nor- 
mally disposed of readily abroad, hung heav- 
ily upon our markets, and it was only the 
purchase of a huge amount of corn for re- 
lief work in Russia that relieved the corn 
market late in the winter. Surplus farm pro- 
ducts of all kinds must have an outlet on 
world markets, and the new fermentation 
along the European-Asiatic frontier will re- 
act upon every one of us here at home. 





Hay Competition Growing 


IDDLE western farmers are gaining fa- 
vor on the big New York hay market be- 
cause they send in only a well-graded pro- 
duct. New York, which is the largest. hay- 
producing state in the country, pays little 
attention to the way it markets its-product 
and the experience of this last season shows 
that it is loosing popularity for this reason. 
Ohio and Michigan farmers and those from 
other points in the middle west, are getting 


the best prices. What are the New York. 


farmers going to do? There is only one an- 
swer: Adopt proper grading regulations 
which will mean a uniformly, high-quality 
product. 

This alone is not sufficient. There is not 
enough difference at present between the 
best grades and those of poorer quality, and 
the top grades are held down by the bulk of 
second grade and lower quality hay. There 
should be a premium for the best grades. 
Perhaps the new federal hay grades, which 
we have discussed in these columns, will be 
adopted by the hay trade as official. This 
would be a desirable step and will call atten- 
tion to the merits of a high quality hay, and 
farmers who will ship that hay will be re- 
warded accordingly. 





Equal Chance For Everyone 

READERS of the American Agriculturist 

are giving generous response to the dis- 
cussion of the improvement of rural schools, 
and the lack of local interest with which we 
charged many of the conmimunities in New 
York State may prove less well founded as 
time goes on. We surely hope it will. The 
improvement of our country schools is one 
of the most far reaching problems ‘with 
which farmers are confronted, and it is one 
which must-have a generous airing from all 
interests or permanent progress will be post- 
poned. The following letter from a reader is 
printed because it draws attention to a very 
important stumbling block in the frank and 
open discussion of the rural schdol problem: 

When I read in your recent issue that you would 
like to hear from both “friends and opponents of 
school improvement,” I was a little nettled. Per- 
haps I misunderstand. But do you, Mr. Editor, take 
it for granted that the program of the Committee 
of 21 is the sentiment of the majority of farmers and 
that those who oppose it, oppose progress? I do 
not think that you realize the unfairness of the form 
of discussion you oppose. On the one side is a 
scholar and a master of English with unlimited 
space, a man paid by the Committee of 21 for his 
efforts; on the other side a horde of men and women 
limited in their use of language, in their information, 
and in the space allotted to them, a mulitude without 
co-operation and, therefore, unable to take up these 
matters with order or logic. Of course, you cannot 
furnish unlimited space to all New York farmers.— 
(James D. Moore. ; 

In opening our columns for a discussion of 
rural school matters, we are not matching the 
Committee of 21 with the farmers and farm- 
ers’ wives of New York State. We are match- 
ing no one; it is an open forum where the 
exchange of ideas, information and technique 
will enable us all to shape our minds around 
the problem and eventually work out a pro- 
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gram. that will fit the country life of x 
York State and will really make better = 
schools. The program of the Committee of 
21 is not to be forced upon the farmers of 
New York, and the committee makes its po). 
icy in this regard very plain. The ro; of 
the committee is the survey of the tion 
and it is up to the farm parents of i._ statg 
to do with that. information as they see fit 
Our part in the program is to bring forth 
the opinion of our readers that it may guide 
taxpayers of the state of New York when the 
time is right for definite and permanent 
action on the rural school problem. 





Farm Labor , Restless 


WE are wondering who originated the fig. 

ures to show that farm labor was avail. 
able in practically a normal supply this seg. 
son. This may be true in a very few see. 
tions, but the higher wages for road work, 
general construction and factories appear to 
have absorbed the theoretically normal sup. 
ply of labor reported earlier in the season, 
The following letter quite typifies the situa. 
tion: - 

Farm labor is scarce. Prices are on a par with 
prices of farm products, but laborers can command 
better, wages at other lines of labor and consequently 
they go to those places. Farmers here have done 
much harvesting by working co-operatively. We did 
that ourselves in connection with our nearest neigh- 
bor. In comparison with last year and two years ago, 
I see very little difference. The other lines of labor 
have drawn the attention of laborers in preference 
to farm work for a number of years already, because 
of higher wages and shorter hours.—(Warner E. 
Farver. 

It is quite a task to hold harvest hands in 
the orchard and field, and unfortunately 
farmers are vieing with one another to se 
cure help for the bringing in of their crops. 
This makes a profitable situation for the 
farm hand and a poor one for the farm own- 
er. The farm labor situation stands out in 
sharp contrast to what we would expect un- 
der the general industrial situation this sum- 
mer, The railroad and coal strikes them- 
selves would apparently disperse some labor. 
These strikes have cut down the production 
of goods in the manufacturing industries, 
which in turn should make more help avail- 
able. But the conclusion does not warrant 
the. premises. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration voluntarily raised its unskilled labor 
20 per cent. Harvest hands are apparently 
wide awake to this tompetitive situation and 
they have used it to increase their wages at 
just the time when their undivided attention 
to the job at hand is most needed. 





Our Diminishing Forests 
HE ‘United States Forest Service calls at- 
tention to the rapidly decreasing forests 
in this country and points out that we are 
still cutting our forests more than four times 
as fast as they grow, and this, despite the 
fact that the per capita consumption has 
dropped from 500 board feet to 316 board 
feet per year in the last decade. If food con- 
sumed were reduced by a third, the same as 
is the case with wood, the pinch of hunger 
would surely raise the ery of famine. 

In reality, this is what is happening to our 
forests,.and it is very plain that forest ex- 
haustion and not a decrease in the need of 
wood is the situation which we face. The 
support of the state and government refor- 
estation plans, which for the most part are 
practical, is paramount. Meanwhile the de 
velopment of the small farm woodlot looks 
mighty good to the general farmer. 


TRUE TO FTS POLITICS—Congress did ex- 
actly what everyone expected. In its closing 
sessions, it passed the tariff bill with few 
amendments, and vetoed the bonus bill. 
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Readers’ Views on Topics of the Day 


m 
vn 


Discussing the Wood-pile, Trespass Laws and the Trend of Farm Affairs 


Never Burned Coal on His Farm 
HAVE lived on this farm for nine years 
| with my brother, and I never burned coal. 
[| doubt very much if a farmer’s fire-wood 
sales would show a profit if he hired all of the 
srk done. Such labor is worth 40 cents per 
“ay and 16-inch length wood is worth $3 
~~ cord, (pile wood), while fancy maple 
‘ssbs are worth about $4, not delivered. Per- 
~-ps there is cheaper wood in some places, 
hough this is a good average. I never have 
hired any wood cut, but I have worked for 
others. A person must bear in mind always 
that there is a great differ- 


cith 


of our produce, and better practices in some 
cases, as for example, the growing by our 
New York farmers of more home feeds for 
milk production and better systems of hay 
production. We need to grow cows that will 
produce milk more efficiently, hens that will 
lay eggs an average of more than one every 
four days. 

We do not want to spread this effort over 
every foot of soil but what we do we should 
do in the very best way. Salt marshes, soil- 
less mountains and fictitious reclamation of 
soils is tommy-rot. We need better credit 
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cace in axes, saws and men, 
which means a lot. ; 

Of course, pole and limb = 
wood is supposed to be cut by ~ 
easoline power. If I were hir- 
ing men for that work, I 
vould pay them by the hour, 
but when it comes to sawing 
body wood with a cross-cut 
saw by manpower, I would 
pay so much for the job when 
it was finished or else I would 

y a certain amount per 
cord after it was measured. 

My older brother and I cut 
42 cords of beech, birch and 
maple body wood one winter 
ad sold it for $3 per cord de- 
livered in the village about: 
1144 miles from the sawing 
block. This was sold in the 
original bolts 16 inches long 
end from 8 to 16 inches in di- 
‘ameter. We did not split them 
because they were used in a 
factory. We all know what a 
berber shop is in a small vil- 
lage. If you ever want to hear 
some wood stories and log 
stories, just go to such a bar- 
ber shop and you will leave 
the place knowing there is 
‘ore “wooding” going on in 
there than on the surrounding 
hils.—(Fred Ferris, Broome 
County, N. Y. 

Down in the Hudson Valley 
lest week, cordwood, deliv- 
cred, brought as high as $11 
acord. Perhaps this is an ex- 
ceptional price even now, but it shows what 
the coal scarcity has done.—(The Editor. 
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Fault May Lie Within 


NHAPPY conditions in our eastern 
U farming lead one to wonder if the 

fault does not lie within us as much 
cs, or instead of, in “conditions.” There are 
political reasons for and causes of some of 
(tr adverse conditions. These can be reme- 
Cied through our state and national farm 
lureau associations if we are wise enough 
‘2 support them. There have been legisia- 
“ve enactments detrimental to agriculture 
‘hat could have been averted by the same 
cans. There are certain laws on the rec- 
ods today on which no decree has been giv- 
©2; no real application of the law in question. 
It is well to institute test cases like the co- 
cDerative marketing case to determine a 
farmer’s rights. Only possible is this through 
cur large farmer organizations. We must 
Support them. 

In my opinion we do.not need to throw 
over our standard crops and farming cus- 
toms. What we need is more attention to de- 
tail, more attention to quality, better grading 


and football. 





G. E. Snyder 


; “Barnyard Golf” Gaining Recognition Among the Sports 


terest, if we can read the times aright. It has passed through = 
various stages of popularity in the country, but never before until this. - 
last season has it held the attention and interest of those outside of the 
country districts. In fact, the game of horseshoes is clamoring loudly 
for recognition among the major sports, along with tennis, golf 
Until very recently “barnyard golf’ was considered = 
purely a barnyard pastime, but its advent into the sporting limelight 
shows that it is a game which is well worth while. More than many = 
other of our popular sports the game answers = 
that hidden desire, latent in every person, to = 
take part in a good game, and it is a player’s - 
game and not a spectator’s sport, such as foot- 
ball and wrestling. It is just the kind of a sport 
for grange meetings, farm bureau picnics or 


: HORSESHOE throwing is one of the coming games of popular in- = 


field day gatherings. 





interested reader with a copy of the rules for horseshoe pitching as — 
adopted by the National League of Horseshoe and Quoits Pitchers. = 
These are the rules which were followed during the Farmers’ Fie'd 
Days at Cornell this last summer. 
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systems, better buying and selling organiza- 
tions, better schools, filled churches, better 
trained farm renters, better business heads, 
more pleasant country life; but we must work 
to get these things. We must not try to get 
them by such schemes as some organizations 
have tried to put across. A full day’s work 
and full dollars in return should be the slo- 
gan of the labor unions. We should not only 
get a full dollar in return for a full dollar 
given, but we should make our days of work, 
which are long enough and full enough, count 
for not “something,” but everything.— (W. 
J. Hagar, New York. 





A Lesson They’ll Remember 


OMMENTING upon the operation of 
Cc the trespass law in New York State, 
Henry M. 

was primarily 
writes: 
“As trespass with a rod, gun or trap upon 
posted property is prohibited convictions 
have proved easy and certain. Approximate- 
ly 96% of the cases prosecuted have resulted 
in convictions or settlements and trespassing 
by lawless hunters on posted land has prac- 


Brigham, whose _ activity 
responsible for that law, 
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The accompanying potograph shows G. E. = 
Snyder of Albion, N. Y., who is the New York = 
state champion horseshoe thrower. Last winter | 
in the annual tournament of the National - 
League of Horseshoe and Quoits Pitchers at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Mr. Snyder won the horse- 
shoes shown in the picture. More recently, in the 
New York state tournament held during the = 
Farmers’ Field Days at Cornell this last sum- = 
mer, he won out in three 50-point games, 
making a total of 46-ringers and eight double 
ringers to boost along his score. Aside from being the state champion 
expert at “barnyard golf,” Mr. Snyder is a prominent fruit grower, 
farm bureau community man and a mighty good all around fellow. = 
Upon request, the American Agriculturist will be glad to supply any = 
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tically ceased. It will undoubtedly be les © 
during the coming open season than lat — 
year for many who formerly overran farms 
without any regard for the owners’ right ® 
peaceable possession, have learned a lessm 
that they will not soon forget. 


“IT spent most of the month of August mm» © 
toring through the state and talked with 
many farmers. All agreed that the law hal 7 
provided much needed protection. May 
stated that since they had posted tlfeir farms 
there had been a marked decrease in tle 
amount of fruit stolen by auto thieves amt — 
in every neighborhood aftr 7 
one or two convictions tre- 4 
passing ceased. a 

“In Monroe County hoa | 
of lawless gunners from Be = 
chester formerly overran fie 4 
farmer’s lands, damaged i: — 
fences, stole his fruit and she: 
his domestic fowls. They sha* 
so recklessly in orchards thz? 
it was impossible to pick a- 
ples on open days for phea:- 
ants. Most of these farms a: 
now posted and trespassing -; 
a thing of the past. 

“Pheasants have increase! 
very rapidly and many brooe; 
of young birds were seen an! 
reported. The time is not fa: 
distant when the farmers ¢- 
this section will receive a sul- 
stantial return from the: 
pheasants either from r- 
spectable gunners, who leas: 
the shooting rights, or frory 
the sale of male birds kille? 
on their farms. 

“The conservation lay 
should be amended so as te 
authorize the Commissione: 
to grant licenses to farmers 
to take male pheasants om 
their own lands during th: 
month of November without 
restriction as to numbers and 
= to permit the sale of suc 
birds under proper restric 
tions. Such an amendmen’ 
would encourage the farme- 
to feed and care for his pheas- 
ants during the winter. Pheas- 
ants increase more rapid 
when there are about five times as many fe- 
male as male birds and the males could nct 
easily be reduced below this ratio. When th» 
laws recognize that the farmer owns th 
game on his land so long as it remains there, 
we-shall have game in abundance for every- 
body.” 
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Protecting the Fig Tree 


NOTICED in your issue of September 2% 
| an inquiry from a subscriber name! 

Michael Miner of Sussex County, N. ¢. 
He wished to prevent his fig trees from free: - 
ing. I well remember the method my mothe’ 
used to protect a fig tree in her garden. Thr : 
limbs which were very pliable, were bent ur - — 
ward and the tree wound around with ropc. 
Frames made of boards, 6 inches wide an! 
2 feet long, nailed together, were then slippe | 
over the tree and leaves packed in. The to» 
was covered with boards. 

The fig tree was uncovered in the sprin= 
and the leaves cleared away. The frame: 
were put aside and stored for another seasor. 
In this manner the tree was kept for a num-7% 
ber of years and ripened its fruit if the fros* 
was not early.—(Mrs. E. F. Stahl, Dauphine © 
County, Pa. 
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| Rural School Problems 


i Discussing the Schools with Our Readers 











Opposed to Consolidation 
BROWN, CLINTON COUNTY, N. Y. 
WISH to give my views relative to 
ihe improvement of our _ rural 
schcols for publication in your paper, 
if these suggestions meet with your 
approval. The principle agencies con- 
cerned in the efficient work of any 
school is the teacher, equipment and 
building, course of study and proper 
supgrvision. Can these be best main- 
tained in a one-teacher school or In 
a consolidated district, which includes 
the territory within a radius of 4 to 
5 miles? I think this is an undisputed 
fact that they can be best maintained 
in the larger consolidated district; but 
the biz question of transporting the’ 
children, especially young children, is 
in y mind a sufficient barrier which 
more than counteracts all the advan- 

tages of the consolidated district. 
Young children who are transported 
3, 4-or 5 miles must arise during the 
long cold winter months before day- 
break, in order to have their breakfast 
and get ready for school, and then be 
transported a distance which takes 
often an hour or more, frequently in 
inadequately heated conveyances. 
Thus, many of them spend two or 
more hours each day on the road and 
some of these children from six to ten 
The result is they be- 
worn out-to do 
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years of age. 
come too tired and 
good school work; also it is not con- 
ducive of good health. Parents must 
arise often an hour or so earlier in 
winter than they would otherwise in 
order to get their children ready for 
school. 


Improve the Onc-Teacher Schoo!s 


For the above reasons I am in fayor 
of improving the rural one-teacher 
schools rather than consolidation. 
What can be done to improve them? 
First, make the qualifications for 
teaching the same in the rural one- 
teacher schools as in the village ard 
city schools. For instance, a hizh- 
echool diploma issued by the State of 
New York has been a sufficient educa- 
tional requirement to teach in a rural 
district school, but not a village school 
for a period of two years. No instruc- 
tion in the art of teaching is required. 
At the end of two years such teachers 
must either stop teaching or meet 
higher requirement. The higher re- 
quirement allows her to teach in the 
Village or city school. After two years 
of service where she gets her first ex- 
perience, she usually leaves the rural 
school, which position is filled with 
another inexperienced teacher. This 
is not the exception but the condition 
that has existed in many, many 
schools throughout the state for a 
long period of years. 

The question of equipment and 
beilding can only be answered by sup- 
plying sufficient funds to provide for 
a reasonably well-equipped, heated 
and ventilated building. Such need 
not be so expensive that the people 
cannot afford it. 

The course of study adopted should 
be such as to lay a foundation, such 
as any child should have before he 
takes up the branches of study which 
are to prepare him for his particular 
vocation in life. What should this in- 
clude? Well grounded work in 
arithmetic, with a little work in the 
elementary principals of bookkeeping 
during the last year Reading, Eng- 
lish and spelling should certainly have 
adequate time given to them. Geog- 
raphy should be included in the last 
three years and United States history 
in the last two years of the course. 


Shou!d Not Do Too Much 


T believe that the one-teacher school 
should not attempt to give instruction 
in more than the fundamental essen 
tials for every education, and leave 
such as agriculture, domestic science, 
drawing. etc., for later work in the 
nearest high school when the boys and 
firls can attend at an age when 
transportation is not such a vital 


question. I do not wish to carry the 


impression that a boy or girl who is to 
remain on the farm does not need 
as much training as in any other voca- 
tion of life, but that he or she should 
first have the fundamental ‘subjects, 
essential to every educated person, 
which can be given in the one-teacher 
school, and then take up the special 
work of agricuiture, domestic science 
or that which prepares him best for 
his life work, in the high schools and 
colleges which can provide adequate 
teachers and equipment. 

The supervision given in the past to 
the teachers of the rural districts has 
been negligible. What village school 
would think of doing without a prin- 
cipal to supervise the work and assist 
the teachers in discipline and other 
questions? I believe that district 
superintendents should have smaller 
territories and become far more re- 
sponsible for the discipline and wel- 
fare of the schools than they are at 
present. This can be accomplished 
only by superintendents visiting the 
schools more frequently and coming 
in touch with the teacher and her 
work in the spirit of assistance rather 
than criticism. 


© _ ° 
Community School Units 

J. E. BUTTERWORTH, COMMITTEE OF 21. 

We have a good school in our village which 
cost $20,000. We give the students equiv- 
alent to the second year in high school and 
then they finish in Elmira, N. Y. We have 
seven districts in our township and I hope 
to see all of the sma! district schools close 
and all of the pupi's coming to the village 
school, I think 6 miles would be the limit 


be discussed to the benefit of both 
groups. Fundamentaliy village and 
rural people have more things in com- 
mon’ than they have in opposition 
since both are dependent largely upon 
agriculture. Since this community 
unit would be the local tax unit there 
would be a pooling of financia] abili- 
ties of the various school districts. 
This frequently is necessary to avoid 
the wide differences in school tax rates 
now found in adjoining districts. 


The cooperation might enable (de- 
pending upon the wealth, of the com- 
munity unit and the number of child- 
ren who would be stimulated to at- 
tend high school) the community to 
maintain a full four-year high school. 
Rural children would then have the 
opportunity of attending this school 
since the community board of educa- 
tion would be responsible for bringing 
by transportation or other means, the 
children prepared for secondary train- 
ing to the high school. The high 
school would belong to the farmers 
as much as to the village folks. There 
would be no transportation of elemen- 
tary pupils beyond that sanctioned by 
the local district folks. Such cooper- 
ation might enable the high school to 
meet the needs of the children even 
better than a neighboring city high 
school through the introduction of, for 
example, courses in ‘agriculture. 
Should the community be cnabled to 
provide a full high school course the 
community unit would be responsible 
fort providing in some neighboring 
school the additional facilities. Should 
one or more pupils desire a type of 
training, for example commercial 
work, that the community is unable to 
supply the community board of educa- 
tion would have the right if it so de- 
sired of paying the tuition at some 
school where these advantages may be 
obtained. 

In short if the problems of rural 
education in New York are to be 





Lucky Is the Farmer With a Generous Wood-Pile This Fall 


All is not smooth sailing when it comes to getting a good price for cord- 
wood, but the prices have been high and show just how badly the strike situ- 


ation has affected the mining and transportation of coal. 


On the previous 


page, we tell of $11 a cord, delivered to the buyer, in the Hudson Valley. At 
shch figures, it would seem that all stcady farm help could bring in a profit, and 
extra help might pay for themselves. The labor situation from the farm 
standpoint, however, does not indicate many available wood-choppers. 
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for any of them to come and most of them 
two or even one mi.e. But Dear Editor, an 
angel from Heaven would hardly move some 
of them, and you know that a lot of us old 
fellows have to die before anything can be 
just as it‘ should be.—(John J. Griffin, 

The above statement from Mr. Grif- 
fin involves a very fundamental prob- 
lem which may be stated in this form: 
How may a larger degree of local co- 
operation be secured so that better 
educational facilities may be provided 
for rural children? 

The community unit as suggested by 
the Committee cf 21 will meet the 
difficulty. If we assume that the seven 


districts mentionel form a natural 
community in which people have 
many common interests because of 


trade and social contacts, we have 
an illustration of community unit. 
These districts would be thrown to- 
gether for educational — purposes. 
Present district boundaries would re- 
main unless discontinued by vote of 
the district itself and the trustee 
would be elected to represent the dis- 
trict on the: community board of edu- 
eation. This cooperation would tend 
to bring rural and village people to- 
gether by providing the machinery 
whereby problems of education may 


solved adequately some _ provision 
must be made for a larger group co- 
operation. The community unit is 
one way whereby this result may be 
secured. There may be better ways 
of doing this and suggestions are in- 
vite. 


Assessed Valuation Differs 


Will the American Agriculturist please in- 
form me if the city ot Titusville, Pa, has 


- the right to assess me a 30-mills school tax, 


and if they can also make my wife pay $5 
school tax on the same property?—(J. F., 
Pennsylavnia. 

In view of the fact that this is a 
purely local matter, and that the rate 
of taxation in various communities 
varies, American Agriculturist re- 
ferred these questions to the superin- 
tendent of schools of the Titusville 
school district, who writes as follows: 

“The rate of the local school tax 
in Titusville is 3 mills. This is based 
upon an assessed valuation of ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the value 
of the property. You are of course, 
familiar with the fact that millage 
means little when compared to the 
millage in another city, unless there 
is some comparison of the basis of 
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assessment. I undersiang that ¢ 
are some cities that asse:s at 69 
cent, and others at Varying amo 
between 30 and 60. Naturally oa 
assessment goes up, the millage the 
down. It seems that there shoulg 
some way of harmonizing assesemealt 
in different political divisions of a 
state, but this does not seem to he re 
case in Pennsylvania. A 100 per con 
assessment in Titusville woulq prt. 
10 mills for schools and yielg us pe. 
same amount of money for school 
purposes. 

“Your inquirer is wrong when } 
states that his wife was assessed Ps 
school tax on the same property upo, 
which he was assessed 30 mills. Se 
tion 542 of the School Law of Pong, 
sylvania, 192i, states that the loca 
school district may. assess the per 
capita tax of not less than $1 or more 
than $5 upon each resident or inkab. 
itant over 21 years of age. The local 
district of Titusville has assesseq $5 as 
the per capita tax. This is the 4; 
your inquirer refers to. If he looks 
at his tax notice carefully he wil find 
that he is also assessed a $5 per capita 
tax.” 
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Our Washington Letter 
fn Hometime ay 
Closing Days in Congress 


Washington, September 25.—The 
last ditch stand of the potash pro- 
ducers, led in the last fight by Senator 
Smoot of Utah, for a duty of 11 cents 
a pound, on the potash content of aj) 
potash fertilizer materials was de. 
feated in the last big fight over tarift 
bill details in the House of Represen. 
tatives, and potash remains on the 
free list in the completed bill, which 
was passed by the Senate and signed 
by President Harding. 

The farmers’ fight for free potash, 
was lost, until by one of those almost 
unbelieveable turns in the complex. 
ion of affairs here, the opponents of 
the embargo on dye stuffs found that 
they needed to make an alliance wit} 
some other interest adversely affected 
by the conferees action on the tariff 
bill. At the last minute they found 
that only by allying their own fizht 
with that of the farm groun against 
a tariff on potash, could cither get 
enough votes to win. So in an over- 
night deal they got together and the 
double victory was won, 12 Repub- 
licans joining the Democrats in send- 
ing the bill back to conference to 
strike out both the dye embargo and 
the potash duty. 

This settled the potash fight but did 
not settle the dye embargo, for the 
dye and chemical lobby here, con- 
sisting of hundreds of persons broug)t 
in by the dye trust sought and found 
another way of attacking the decis‘on 
of both House and Senate. By bring- 
ing up heavy reinforcements, they s¢- 
cured the introduction of a joint reso- 
lution in the Senate, by Sens‘or 
Wadsworth of New York, an‘ in the 
House, by Renpresentative Tilson of 
Connecticut, extending the dye em 
bargo for three months, repealing for 
this period the operation of the tarif 
bill. This effort to again overturn 
definite House and Senxte action cre- 
ated some adverse comment, but in 
spite of this, the Ways and Means 
committee made a favorable report on 
the resolution. Later it went to th 
finance committee in the Senate. Not 
before, in recent years at least, has 
there been so persistent a battle to 
get special legislation from Congress 
in the face of repeated defeats whem 
ever the matter came to a vote # 
this effort to continue the dye em 
bargo. 


The Grain Futures Control Pll 

The Capper-Tincher grain futures 
control bill, which was sent to th 
President for action late last week, is 
expected to receive his signature and 
approval without question. The Pres- 
ident approved the former grain fu- 
tures contro! bill, and the present law 
differs from the former only im pre 
visions to correct the defect in th 
former bill which led to its being de- 
elared unconstitutional. 
vides for control through the ext 
sion of the _ interstate comment? 
powers of the constitution to this bu® 

(Continued on page 241) 
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All Flesh Is Grass 


@ agree with Dean Cook as 
| he set forth in the issue of August 5 
that grass is after all the best yard- 
gick for measuring farm fertility. 
Just recently I have been doing some 
frm appraisal work for the Federal 
land Bank and I think that this truth 
pas come home to me with fresh em- 
phasis. Sometimes—especially in a 
year like this when moisture is abun- 
jant—a rather light soil if given 

—— : clean culture 

will bring forth 
@ crop of corn 
that looks im- 
pressive al- 
though I have 
noticed that 
corn on light, 
sandy land is 
apt to peter out 
about the time 
that the _ ears 
should be pro- 
duced. This is 
just what we 
might expect, 
for at that time 
the plant begins 





RED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 
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lighter soils are not able to make 
deliveries. Really~ good cultivation 
helps out soil deficiencies in a wonder- 
ful way. Thus, very thorough soil 
preparation will almost insure a good 
crop of buckwheat even on our light 
Volusia soils. Rye is another crop 
that seems able to wring a_sus- 
tenance out of almost sterile land. But 
we do not get deep, luxuriant meadows 
unless we have a soil where'there is 
plenty of fertility available. Wheat, 
too, deserves its reputation as a rich 
soil plant. Thirty bushels of wheat per 
cere does not occur unless all condi- 
tions are about right. 

The other day I was crossing and 
examining a meadow in company with 
another man when he used a phrase 
that was new to me and I think par- 
ticularly expressive. “Why,” he said, 
“a man can chase a mouse all over 
this field.” It was an old, poor, neg- 
lected meadow and the statement was 
almost literally true. But the phrase 
was a whole treatise on what a meadow 
ought not to be. What we would like to 
see is the opposite extreme—a mass 
of tangled grass where In mowing you 
can hardly distinguish where you 
drove the previous round. Where 
this condition is found it will not be 
necessary to go around with a soil 
augur and litmus paper to determine 
its probable agricultural value. 


Grass, Rather Than Grain 


The statement which stands as a 
title for this column, “All flesh is 
grass,” was made by 2 man who want- 
ed to emphasize the transitory charac- 
ter of all earthly things but in another 
way he was giving utterance to a pro- 
found agricultural and economic truth. 
For the northeastern United States at 
lesst, grass is far and away the most 
important crop and taking the world 
as a whole, our entire animal hus- 
handry rests on a basis of grass rather 
‘han grain. Of course I use “grass” 
in the broad sense as including not 
only our true grasses but also our 


calling for phos- * 


hay and pasture legumes. Yet, in. spite 
of this, grass receives comparatively 
little attention either in popular 
thought or in agricultural discuss.on or 
literature. The old, half-conscious 
idea deep down in our hearts—a heri- 
tage from our fathers—is this: that 
for other, crops we must toil and plan 
but that grass comcs iny way as a sort 
of gracious gift from a careless Provi- 
dence. Generaliy we seed the grass 
with oats forge.iing that what we 
sometimes call a “nurse-crop”’ is really 
always a robber-crop. We ail agree 
that top-dressing new seeding is a 
splendid practice yet on most farms 
the manure goes on the corn ground. 

Now I do not propose to quarrel with 
the man who says, “I am going to put 
all my manure and my main energy 
and work upon raising a big crop of 
silage.”” When I see the wonderful 
possibilities of the corn crop I am in- 
clined to agree with him and yet a 
man may sustain a good deal of an 
argument that grass is really the 
sure foundation of the best agricul- 
ture. All of New York and New 
England lies north of the true corn- 
belt but our grasses are most at home 
along the Canadian line—witness the 
timothy meadows of Jefferson County, 
N. Y. 

Some time I may want to write— 
just for the sake of the argument 
—~about the possibility of the “plow- 
less” dairy farm. I will- wager that 
it may comé nearer to realization than 
the “horseless farm” which seems to 
have a deftnite standing in certain 
types of farm literature. 


On Our Own Farm 


This year we have had an experi- 


ment in seeding grass forced upon us 
and I have strong hopes that what 
seemed misfortune may prove a bless- 
ing in disguise. Hillside Farm lies in 
the western foot-hills of the Catskills 
just where they merge themselves into 
the high lands of the Central New 
York Plateau. In topography it does 
not belie its name, being made up of 
broken hill and dale—more especialiy 
hill. I suppose the very idea of tilling 
some of our good fields would scare a 
Corn-Belt farmer. But .we do have 
20 acres of very level land along a 
little stream—always spoken of in the 
speech of the farm as the “big flat.” 
Once it was a2 Dlack-ash swamp 
through which the lunenburg Pike 
was carried on a corduroy road. In 
my grandfather's time it was a passage 
dreaded of the men who came down 
the Pike driving big flocks of sheep 
aid sometimes of fat steers from afar 
off Ohio, because sometimes a steer 
venturing off the beaten track mired 
in and was reclaimed only at the ex- 
pense of time and trouble. 

My good father struggled valiantly 
with this swamp though many years 
draining it, at first with stone drains 
and later with tile and we have tried 
to continue the work. We have been 
just partially successful. The timber 
and the cat-tails and the swamp grass 
(sedge) and the stagnant pools are 
gone. We get some good crops of 
timothy and alsike and if the season 
is dry we can grow good corn or oats. 
We do not plow it often but once in 
a number of years we feel that it 
ought to be broken up and reseeded. 
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if we happen to’ strike a wet year, we 
realize how far we are from a really 
adequate job of underdraimage. This 
year we had 15 acres of it plowed for 
corn but in late May and all through 
June the heavens wept so continuously 
that we never planted any corn. 

Buckwheat is, of course, every man’s 
favorite “‘catch-crop’’ up even as late 
us July 4, although a trosty swamp is 
a poor place to try out late buckwheat. 
Finally in August we got this land 
pretty well worked down, spread with 
manure with the spreader and seeded 
to a mixture of one part by measure of 
alsike to two parts of timothy along 
with a good application of acid phos- 
phate. Today, the young green is 
creeping over it. We might have made 
a more varied mixiure of grass seed. 
After all, alsike is the one best guess 
where land lies close to the swamp 
line. Red top stands wet feet well 
but to me it seems a rather poor and 
wiry grass. It is not worth while to 
spend good money for red clover seed 
unless you have at least good drain- 
age. Timothy—in spite of all the 
hard things said against it as food for 
the dairy cow—is a great old standby 
and on strong, moist clay soils is 
capable of heavy yields—sometimes 
through a long period of years. 

Well, anyway, that old swamp 
which has been an eye sore and a 
reproach to me all summer has finally 
seed on it and I shall be rather sur- 
prised if next summer the grass does 
not stand “as thick as hair on a dog,” 
to use a well worn illustration. 


Bringing in the Hay 

One more thought while we are on 
the subject of hay. Someway in our 
haying this year we have made less 
than our usual use of the hay-loader. 
As a labor saver, the loader is an un- 
questioned success. I do not know 
that I object to it for handling timothy 
or red top but for clover and more 
especially alfalfa the loss of the leaves 
and finer parts of the plant is rather 
serious. Possibly the type of machine 
we use may thresh the hay more than 
some others but then alfalfa when 
dry, sheds its leaves so easily. Another 
is that the loader always tempts us 
to cure hay on the swath or windrow 
rather than in the cock. I wonder if 
this is not a slovenly habit and poor 
farming. My father could hardly bear 
to let the sun go down on dry hay 
unless it was carefully “put up,” but 
the hay loader is surely getting us 
away from this careful method. 

We have by ‘no means abandoned 
the use of the hay loader but this year 
we have cured more hay in the cock 
anda pitched it on by hand. After all 
an active man will piteh on a load of 
hay rather quickly and T judge that a 
comnaratively small loss of the leaves 
and finer parts of our legume hay will 
overhalance the cost of hand pitching. 

AN) of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted although it mav sound old 
fashioned and unorthodox.—(Tared 
Van Wagenen, Jr. 
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Allegany Pomona Active 

Members of the Allegany County, 
N. Y¥. Pomona Grange were the 
guests of the Rashford Grange on 
August 31 and September 1. Worthy 
Master Mrs. Clara Crandall presided. 
On the afternoon of the 31st reports 
of the subordinate granges were read 
and committees were appointed to 
handle special work. Ward M. Hop- 
kins addressed the meeting briefly dis- 
cussing factors and changes needed to 
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secure a more stable and just reward 
from farm work. A paper wriiven 
by Mrs. J. S. Bardwell of Canaseraga 
entitied “Tillers of the Soil” was 
read, tracing manners and customs 
through the ages. 

in the evening the Degree team 
from Inavale presided. <A class of 13 
was added to the Degree of Pomona. 
On the morning of the following day 
the Degree exercises were continued. 
A paper was read by Mrs. W. D. 
Wright of Scio on the subject of the 
cooperation existing between the 
grange and the Home bureau which 
dealt on the improvement of church, 
school and home. Past Master Clark 
of the Caneadea grange spoke on the 
contrasting features of the back road 
farm and the farm on the improved 
road. His talk brought out the value 
of better highways. District Super- 
intendent of Schools Tuttle gave not 
only an instructive but a most inter- 
esting talk on the report of the Com- 
mittee of 21. He was called upon to 
answer many questions, 

In the afternoon session overseer 


S. L.. Strivings addressed the as- 
semblage, his subject being, “Some 


Guide Boards” emphasizing the need 
of confidence in each other and in our 
organization if success is to be 
realized. A resolution was passed 
urging the local representatives in 
Congress to give their active support 
in passing the “Voigt Filled Milk 
Bill.” Other resolutions were passed 
condemning the striking coal and 
railroad workers and opposing the 
government ownership of railroads. 
One of the most enjoyable features 
of the meeting and one which was 
a complete surprise was the visit of 
the Rushford Band and its excellent 
musical selections. The December 
meeting will be held at Alfred. 





Sidelights on New York Fair 

Among the features of general in- 
terest at the fair, was an exhibition 
of two Sheppard dogs which controlled 
the movements of a flock of shes p 
entirely by a whistle blown by their 
master. 

2 + a 

The largest,animal on exhibit at tke 
State Fair was a 3,395-pound Shert- 
horn bull, a giant six-year-old animal 
owned by E. E. Laffler & Son, of Penn 
Yan, N. Y. He is the largest animal 
of his class ever exhibited at the fair 
and one of the largest the world has 
ever known. 

* * * 

One of the interesting sights during 
the week was to small tractors 
in the city of machinery, going up 
inclines of 45 degrees with apparent 
ease, 


see 


* .* @ 

While Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Crawford 
of. Moravia, N. Y., were taking in the 
fair on Grange Day, the New York 
troopers were patrolling their 
home to prevent lawless persons from 
camaging the empty house. A month 
azo they went away, and upon their 
return found the windows smashed. 

.« 2 © 

In the women’s department was ex- 

hibited a veil worn by Florence Night- 


state 


ingale, the famous nurse of the Cri- 
mean War. A dress made on the 
first sewing machine in Onondaga 


county, N. Y., was also displayed. It 
was worn by the wife of Governor 
Alvord. 

* * & 

More than 10,009 members of fra- 
ternal and civic organizations paraded 
through Syracuse on Wednesday night 
of Fair week. 
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Market Gardening 


Timely Notes on Garden and Field 














Storing Vegetables for Winter 
genera ERS of vegetable food 
have learned to like the products 
all seasons of the 
year. One of 
the ways of 
meeting the re- 
sulting demand 
is by storing 
crops matured 
in the fall to be 
sold or used 
during the win- 
ter. Ordinarily 
prices for pro- 
ducts out of 
season are 
higher than in 
the peak of har- 
vest. Whether 
storage will pay 
or not depends 
J upon the price 
from the field, 
the price when 
losses which are 


of the garden at 
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"gold, and costs and 
Involved between these two times. 
| Wxtra expenditures for labor and 

W equipment, are to be expected as well 

as decay and shrinkage. Interest on 


the value of storage equipment and of 


the crop may not be overlooked. A 
master of muck-land gardening used 
to say that onions must be worth a 
dollar in January to match 60 cents 
in September—that was in the old days 
Swhen 60 cents was an average price. 

There are many kinds of storage 
Places but all agree in providing tem- 


Derature control, ventilation, and 
© regulation of moisture. In the cold 
) storage plant, elaborate machinery 
» is used, while the same ends are at- 


fained in the outdoor storage pit by 
fatural means. 

Just as important as any of these 
Conditions is the character of the 
Vegetables to be stored. The product 
should be reasonably mature but not 
ever-ripe, as ripening continues. It 
' is worse than useless to store blem- 
ished, bruised or diseased specimens 
as they are almost sure to decay and 
' to cause the decay of others. In 
addition, they cut the value of first 
tlass material when selling time 
'¢omes. It is the worst of a lot that 
| gets the price rather than the best. 

The leading vegetables that are 
held in storage are potatoes, the root 
cabbage, onions and celery. 
» All of these may be held in outdoor 
pits, in cellars or in “common stor- 
| age,” that is, in houses that are not 
) provided with refrigeration. Onions, 
| however, are almost always kept in 
' buildings and celery is stored in ware- 
houses with refrigeration in increas- 
ing measure. Cabbage is kept chief- 
' ty in common storage, but also in 
pits and to a considerable extent by 
laying the heads close together, one 
@eep, on the ground in the woods or 
ether protected place and covering 


~) with leaves or straw. 


Types of Storage Pits 
Storage in pits involves extra labor 
| but low investment. A well-drained 
Spot is chosen and a trench 6 or 8 
feet wide is dug to as great length as 
fs necessary. A layer of straw is 


Placed on the bottom, the produce 
fo be stored is piled to a peak or 
fidge, and a covering of leaves or 


straw is added. If the heap is large, 
is necessary to make special pro- 
Yision for ventilation, either by lay- 
ing inverted troughs from sida to 
‘center and then up through to the 


Rod top, or by including wisps of straw 


fin the same way. 

A covering of earth is then added 
followed by layers of leaves, straw, 
Manure or other insulating material, 


BY alternating with additional layers of 


@arth, until sufficient protection has 








been afforded. The heap should not 
' be too tightly closed at first as the 
Wife processes are still fairly active 
and overheating is likely to result. 
Genesee-Orleans Mucklands 


Along Tonawanda Creek, in west- 
@fn New York stretches for miles and 


miles the Oak Orchard swamp. Sev- 
eral years ago a great financial cor- 
poration became interested in the de- 
velopment ef this area for the produc- 
tion of vegetables. Some thousands 
of acres of the land were cleared and 
a drainage canal was opened. The 
first company failed and the property 
was taken over by another, and to- 
day some 1800 acres of crops chiefly 
lettuce and onions, are being grown 
by tenant farmers. Growers to the 
number of 169 are united in the 
Genesee-Orleans Vegetable Growers’ 
Cooperative Assoeiation, and up to 
the middle of August of this year 
they had shipped 475 cars of lettuce 
to markets scattered from St. Louis 
to Boston and from Baltimore ‘to 
Chicago, 

Pooling is not practiced, shipping 
service alone being offered. Grading 
rules have been established, but each 
man’s goods sells separately and on 
its own merits. Thus he is the loser 
from poor grading. Lettuce, how- 


was a worth-while affair. The farm 
bureau agent brought one of the in- 
structors from the college of agri- 
culture to a centrally located potato 
field. Notices had been given to a 
considerable number of farmers and 
ten of them came to the field. The 
old questions about potatoes were not 
considered except as they came along. 
It was of the new facts that the in- 
structor spoke. Not a man there had 
any clear notion before of mosaic 
leaf roll or yellow dwarf. These were 
the diseases first considered. Rhyzoc- 
tonia, wilt and black leg were later 
noticed, and after a time late blight 
and scab got a mention. 

First the yellow spots of mosaic 
were pointed out and the appearance 
of leaf roll was discussed. Before 
that had been finished the agent who 
was looking around found a hill of 
yellow dwarf. You can’t miss this 
when once you know it. Each man 
was then given a row of potatoes and 
he went through and counted the 
mosaic and leaf roll found. It was in 
each case under five per cent. On one 
part of the field there was more mo- 
saic and on the other more of leaf 
roll. The seed had been purchased 
from two different men. Each had 
more of one and less of the other in 
his certified field. It comes with the 
seed in each case. 

These diseases are more prevalent, 
of course, where potatoes are more 














The Market Basket Cuts the Cost of Living to the City Consumer 


It is an established fact that consumers can lower their cost of living by 
providing part of the service of city delivery. “This picture was taken at the 
public market in Washington, D. C., and shows the common practice of shop- 


ping with the market basket. 
method more generally. 


Our northern city markets should adopt this 
In the South, it is common among all classes, while 


in the North, only the inhabitants of the poor sections now following the prac- 


tice. Is it a matter of pride? 

ever, that comes up to the standard 
set for “fancy” is inspected and, if 
passed, is so labeled. Albert Goff is 
manager of the association. 


Dusting Effective on Celery 

Henry Greffrath of South Lima, 
N. Y., has found dusting very effec- 
tive in the control of the tarnished 
plant bug on celery. This inséct is 
responsible for “black joint,” a dis- 
ease that is bad enough in itself and 
which makes a good starting point 
for rots in shipment and storage. He 
finds that a large cloth dragged be- 
hind the duster serves to confine the 
cloud and to secure more perfect 
distribution over the plants. 


Lettuce Crop for 1922 

Government estimates place the 
lettuce crop for 1922 at nearly 28,000 
cars, 500 crates to the car. This rep- 
resents an increase of nearly 5,000 
cars over last year. New York leads 
the procession with 3,400 cars. The 
average yield per acre is 318 crates 
as against 352 crates last year.—(Paul 
Work. 


Factors in Potato Growing 

H. H. LYON, CHENANGO COUNTY, N. Y. 

As a general thing the farm bureau 
has appealed to me as a good thing. 
Of late I have seen where it ts doing 
especial service in a local way in the 
county. Among these items of service 
let me mention a recent potato meet- 
ing. It is true that it came right in 
haying time and haying was late and 
all were in a hurry. Then we do not 
make so much of growing potatoes 
as is the case in some sections. For 
all that the “school” in the potato field 


generally grown. That makes one 
hesitate about buying certified seed. 
We may have had such diseases be- 
fore but we got them in the seed we 
bought from potato sections. Some 
one will rise up to say that we better 
grow our own seed and keep the new 
diseases away. All the same it is not 
likely that we can keep them away 
and perhaps we had them all along. 
Dig out and destroy where we are go- 
ing to raise seed for another year is 
the advice. Better have a separate 
plot for growing seed and take special 
pains with it. We are likely to use 
some certified seed. 

It seems that mosaic and leaf roll 
were not known until 1911 and yellow 
dwarf not until 1917. The last named 
remains in the soil but the others go 
with the seed. In none of these three 
cases does seed treatment help. Mo- 
saic and leaf roll, said the instructor, 
are carried by pink and green aphids 
that propagate on the rose bushes. 

It begins to look as though rose 
bushes may get into disrepute. This 
is a pretty serious charge against 
them. They furnish the aphids and 
the aphids furnish the disease by 
carrying it from one plant to another. 
The trouble is that they do not stay on 
the rose bush. They go to the potato 
patch. The disease stops or hinders 
the transfer of starch from the leaf 
where it is manufactured to the tuber 
where it should be stored. These are 
new ideas to us here but they are just 
what we want to know. 

Treating with corrosive sublimate 
before planting and before _the sprouts 
start preferably is a prevention for 
scab, black leg, rhizoctonia and, as I 
understand, for wilt also. Then comes 
spraying for blight, the cause of rot. 
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Here comes in an important point for 
us where the amount of potatoes is 
limited considerably. Bordeaux spray- 
ing is recommended and a power 
spray with ample force should be used 
where there are enough potatoes to 
make it worth while. 

On these small plots the dust spray 
is used considerably and is recom- 
mended. It may cost a little more for 
material but the necessary machinery 
is much less and it is more readily 
available for the average small grow- 
er. We are trying out the dust Spray 
this year for the first time. The in- 
structor said spray every two weeks 
or oftener, and do not stop until frost 
kills the vines. 





Getting Better Corn 
J. N. GLOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 

“We need to learn to grow a corn 
best suited to our locality both for 
corn silage and for feed,” said pA 
Stanley Owens, a leading Pennsyl- 
vania corn grower. “Corn produces 
nearly as much feed value as the 
crops of hay, oats and wheat in a 
four-year rotation. We can increase 
the yield by trying to eliminate dis- 
eases and .by selecting the variety best 
suited .to our soil and _ elevation. 
Standard varieties of corn will not do 
equally as well in all sections of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“Different varieties in some counties 
showed a difference of yield of from 
32 to 72 bushels of shelled corn per 
acre, So we see the benefit of seiection 
of the highest yielding variety which 
will mature. After we have found the 
best Variety we will find the best type 
of stalks by going over our standing 
corn to select ears from stalks which 


are desired for our seed corn. This is 
the way and proper time to select and 
to gather seed corn, which should be 


stored in a warm room or in a sult- 
able place for it to dry and to be away 
from rats and mice. 

“During late winter, the farmer se- 
lects from this seed corn the ears with 
straight rows, full at tip and butt, and 
ears true to type. He _tests the 
selected ears by taking three or five 
grains from different parts of the ear 
and testing them for germination. 

“The ears which do not germinate 
nearly 100 per cent are eliminated, 
and the corn from the perfect testing 
ears only is planted. In this way we 
can improve the production of corn 
per acre, keep it true to type, and get 
a perfect stand of corn when planted 
in properly prepared soils. 

“Another point in selecting corn for 
silage is to select a large variety which 
will mature in the usual growing sea- 
son of the variety, and which has also 
the highest feeding value.” 


Apples Grafted on Wild Stock 


I have been a subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist for over 30 years. I am send- 
ing by parcel geet four apples which I 
grafted upon wild stock. I cannot find a 
name for them. Will you kindly tell me 
what they are? I have numbered them 1, 
2, 3 and 4 and wrapped them so there will 
be no mistaking the specimens.—(A. A. Ha- 
zen, Sullivan County, f. + A 


The samples arrived in good condi-- 
tion and were examined by the fruit 
experts at the Geneva Experiment 
Station. Numbers 1 and 2—the hand- 
some red apples—are Wealthy. Num- 
ber 3—the large uniform green sort— 
may be Northwestern Greening, but 
the fruit is far too green to be certain. 
Number 4—the medium sized green 
apple with the dull red blush around 
the calyx—has many ear-marks of 
Fishkill, but like Number 3 is far too 
green to have any good flavor charac- 
ters. 


Canada’s Apple Crop Less 


The Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture reports that the summer and 
fall apple crop is about 70% of 1921, 
while winter varieties wiit yield prob- 
ably 80% of the 1921 crop. The total 





‘erop to be shipped from the provinces 


is estimated at nearly 3,500 cars. 

In Ontario the apple crop is 30% 
larger than last year. While the crop 
in Quebec is estimated at 75% in 
excess of the 1921 yield. The crop 
in Novia Scotia is only 75% of the 
1921 yield. 





Please send me your paper and you 
will always get your pay for it just 
the same. I have taken it so long 
now I could not do without it.—(Wal- 
ter E. Richards, Center County, Pa. 
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Farm Engineering 


Meeting Mechanical Problems on the Farm 














ring for the Storage Battery 


f you are wondering why your bat- 
does not give you better ser- 
iyst check over some of the sug- 
“ions mentioned here, and see if it 
not be that the trouble is more 
you than with the battery. Bat- 
: have been brought to a remark- 
. degree of perfection, both in 
sction With automobiles and with 
electric plants, and as a matter 
fact, if you give them reasonable 
vention, they will give service that 
not be complained of. However, 
ect them, and you are sure to get 
» trouble. Fool-proof batteries are 
made, but the care they require 
so little that anyone ought to be 
ailing to give it. 
In the first place, a battery requires 
wular applications of pure water. 
nedinary well water, or water that 
stood in a metal dish or container 
ould not be used. It is best to keep 
pottle of distilled water on hand for 
jjling the cells. A combination 
inge and hydrometer is the best 
th ng to use, since it will indicate the 
ate of charge of. your cells. The 
wequency of filling will depend upon 
ne amount of driving you do, and 
pon the season of the year. Under 
erage conditions, a battery should 
given attention at least once a week 
lin the summer time, and.at least once 
»two weeks in cold weather. When 
Mouring it is found necessary to renew 
the water every day or two. The 
water should come just over the tops 
of the plates, not more than }% inch 
ve them. 
sxe only other consistent care that 
you need to give to the battery is to 
¢ that the connection at the term- 
jnals do not become corroded. The 
my to avoid this is to have them 
drawn up tightly, and then keep them 
coated with a thick coating of vase- 
line. 
Any one of a number of things may 
ause your battery to become dis- 
charged and a discharged battery is 
tke a discharged employee, it won’t 
work for you. Here are some of the 
main causes of discharged batteries: 
Frequent starts with but short runs; 
insufficient input to battery on ac- 
count of short runs at low speed; use 
of headlights while standing at the 
curb; ignition switch left on battery 
overnight: unnecesary high candle 
power lamps, including spotlight; 
lamps left burning overnight; moving 
car in garage or elsewhere on the pow- 
er from battery; prolonged attempts 
to start in cold weather without prim- 
ing and without warm water in radia- 
tor; prolonged attempts to start with- 
out investigating troubles, such as 
poorly adjusted carburetor, dirty or 
cracked spark plugs, gummed and 
sticky valves, carbon. 

Starting and lighting system faults 
are invariably due to: Worn generator 
brushes; of points in automatic cutout; 
loose belt (leather); loose connections 
ingenerator, motor or battery termin- 
als, fuse box, ground wire, switch on 
spark plugs; grounds, due to loss of 
wire through chafing; corroded battery 
terminals; infrequent testing and 
water filling of battery. 

In warm weather when driving a 
great deal or for long distances, it 
ls well to turn on the lights, some- 
times, and let them burn, even in day 
time, because the input from the gen- 
trator may be so great as to heat up 
the plates and cause them to buckle 
and become short circuited. In winter 
pe one has to be careful that the 

ery is kept up to a good degree of 
Not frees’ Lully charged battery will 
ce at 100 degrees below zero; 
ts indies battery is half discharged, 
feeding a, <a by the specific gravity 
4 degrees — it will freeze at about 

elow zero; while a dis- 


d battery freezes at 
a about 15 










































In testing the readings of the gen- - 


erator as well as the battery, be care- 
ful not to lose any of the electrotype 
which has been very carefully ad- 
justed in a new battery; and if you 
lose some of it, its strength will be 
affected. Do not try to replace the 
electrotype in a battery with any of 
the patented solutions which are now 
on the market. 

Finally, if after having given ex- 
cellent care to your battery, it finally 
will require attention, put it in the 
hands of a responsible battery expert. 

Let me tell you of my own experi- 
ence. I drove a car steadily using the 
same battery for two years and three 
months. Then because it became 
rather difficult to keep the battery 





Who Stole the Tractor? 
H AS anyone seen a stray trac- 
tor? A most startling re- 
port comes from Washington 
state. A farmer had driven his 
tractor to his house at the close 
- of the day’s work and found 
upon arising the next morning 
that his tractor had disappeared, 
engine, transmission and all. 
The worst part of it was that 
absolutely no trace of the ma- 
chine was left, and so far as we 
know, no one has found it to 
this day. 

This reminds us of the re- 
ported theft of a whole thres- 
ing machine in one of the cen- 
tral states and its non-recovery 
in spite of a strenuous search, 
Apparently the size of the ob- 
ject makes no difference, but it 
takes an adapt to make away 
with a tractor or a threshing 
machine. Two weeks ago they 
told about a man in northern 
New Jersey who awoke one 
morning to find his front door 
missing. Right now the police 
are on watch for a thief who will 
steal a house to go with the 
front door. We know how to lock 
a door, but how under the sun 
can a fellow lock a tractor or 
a threshing machine? 











charged I had it overhauled at a cost 
of $10.00. The repair man guaranteed 
his work for another 18 months, 
which was the original guarantee on 
the battery. Service like this certainly 
cannot be criticized.—(K. J. T. E. 





Harnessing the Breezes 


Is there anything to these electrical wind 
mills that I have been reading about? Why 
are they not being used) more if they are 
really practical? Are there any that are 
being used by farmers?—G. K., New York. 

I know of at least three companies 
that are preparing to engage in com- 
mercial production of wind electric 
plants. One company now has several 
hundred outfits in use on farms in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, and from 
all reports, they’ are giving splendid 
satisfaction. Another company in In- 
diana has its machine all designed and 
is beginning to put it on the market; 
the same is'true of an Illinois com- 
pany. 

There is no reason why these out- 
fits should not be very practical. Some 
very good engineering has gone into 
their design, and apparently the only 
thing that is hindering their wide- 
spread use is a natural conservative 
attitude on the pare of the farmer 
buyer toward anything that is new. 
I predict a very extensive use of these 
outfits in the future, however, because 
their cost is very reasonable compared 
with the good that can be gotten out 
of them. 

These outfits are made in the belted 
and geared types. that is, the gener- 
ator is driven either by belts or gears. 
A storage battery is used to store up 
the power produced, so that there 
will be no inconvenience during the 
time -when the wind is not blowing. 


.- 
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The batteries are designed to hold a 
charge big enough to take care of 
power requirements through periods 
of drouth longer than any of which 
the-weather bureau has records. 

It is reasonable to expect that the 
storage batteries used in connection 
with these outfits will be unusually 
long lived, since normally they will 
be kept up to a very good state of 
charge—probably the average state of 
charge will be at least 80 per cent. 
This means that they will not have 
to be going through a continual cycle 
of charge and discharge, to which or- 
dinary lighting plant batteries are 
subject.—(K. J. T .E. 





Testing Oils 

I have a chance to take an agency for 
auto and tractor oils and would like to 
know if you can find out for me how to 
test oil. How to tell the difference between 
good and poor oils. Please advise me at 
your earliest convenience.—T. E. W., New 
York, 

There are ways of making tests of 
oil to determine certain of its qualities, 
but I. would not advise the amateur 
or the layman to undertake them 
seriously unless he had had some spe- 
cial training along this line. The flash- 
point, the viscosity and the similar 
tests are the ones which I have in 
mind, and while they are fairly in- 
dicative of the quality of the oil, still 
they are not final. By far the best 
way is to send the lubricant to a 
regular testing laboratory where ac- 
curate mechanical and other tests can 
be carried out, with results that could 
be actually relied upon, 

It is very hard, even for the expert 
to tell the difference between good and 
poor oil simply by inspection; in fact, 
it is practically impossible, and some- 
times unscrupulous refiners have ac- 
quired such skill in adulterating oils, 
that even the expert is fooled in his 
rough tests. 

This whole question of lubricants is 
a very important one in view of the 
large numbers of automotive machines 
being used. I would like at this time 
to repeat the warning which I have 
often given, and that is to purchase 
lubricants only of concerns with an 
established. reputation, who can give 
an absolute guarantee of quality.—(E. 


Keeping Jack Frost Out 

Is there a solution besides alcohol that 
can be used in a water-cooled gasoline en- 
gine during cold weather? Would it be nec- 
essary to use anything to cool it in winter 
when the engine runs no more than 20 
minutes at a time? We have a two-horse- 
power engine for pumping water end as the 
hopper is open, the alcohol evaporates.— 
(J. H., New York, 

For your purposes probably kero- 
sene would be as cheap and effective 
a cooling fluid as you could use. 
There is some element of danger, how- 
ever, in the use of kerosene, as some- 
times inflammable vapors are pro- 
duced. Besides, kerosene has such a 
remarkable tendency of creeping 
through gaskets and joints that it is 
hard to keep an engine in decent shape 
from the standpoint of cleanliness. 

Possibly a thin oil would be a satis- 
factory cooling agent. Oil is used in 
certain tractors and I do not see why 
it shouldn’t give good service in gas 
engines. Of course, it is likely to get 
stiff in very cold weather, but it would 
probably warm up as soon as the 
engine had run a few minutes.—E. 





Stopping Creosote Formation 
W. E., NEW YORK 

I have noticed a question time and 
time again in your paper asking what 
can be done to stop creosote from run- 
ning down the chimney. I had the 
same trouble in a house which I own. 

Using a hammer and chisel I cut 
a brick out of the bottom of the flue. 
I have never had any difficulty since 
that time. I attribute the cause of 
this creosote to lack of proper venti- 
lation to carry off creosote laden 
fumes. I fastened a wire screen over 
the hole as a means of preventing 
rodents entering and other difficulties. 
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Rahe Auto and 


Tractor Training 


Will put Your Head on these Shoulders 








Big Firms Need Men 


I get calls every day from Garages, Battery 
Stations, Auto Repair, Welding Shops, and 
other successful firms for Rahe men, The big 
fellows need trained men right away and they 
know where to come for them, 


Railroad Fare and Board Free 


yThat’s my proposition for a short time only to 
help fill these vacancies. Even that is not all. 
4 I'll tell you about the rest in my letter, It’s 
something no one else has ever done, 


= Get This Big Book 


This large illustrated book tells how 
others are succeeding. It tells many 
things you ought to know about Autos 
and Tractors. Write for it and short 
time offer now before it expires, 
= Write for it to-day. 


Rahe Auto & Tractor School 


Dept, 2045 Ninth & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, O, 














THRESHERS! 


From 4.H. P. to Tractor Size 
Low price—Quick delivery 
Doylestown Agricultural Co. 


Doylestown, Pa, Write Dept. 3 




























E‘sY to put in concrete floors, 
sidewalks, foundations, etc., 
at big saving with Kwik-Mix 
1 0 OF 49 Concrete Mixer. Also make $10 
Trial to $20 a day spare time con- 

/ @ creting for neighbors. Mixes 
concrete as good as $200 mix- 
ers, wheelbarrowful a minute. 

Send No Money - 

Pay only $9.75 after 30 Days Trial, 
—balance $9.75 monthly 3 months 
$38.00 cash with order. 


> Write today for catalog— 
- Free 


a” — Book on concrete. 
Kwik Mix 


Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Concrete Mixer i i aan 


Cleveland 











3 
A e 
i308 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsy! 





4 4-P. 75.95 
ar guarantee. feo Kil here 
_ jay. josene nes 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. [®t "roportion- 
1051-0 King St. Ottawa, Ani 


Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other wheels, eeer 











figuring years of service. Ma 
any wagon good as new. Low 
down—easy to load. No repairs. 


EMPIRE Nig Co. box 2s quincy.th, 


TREES AND PLANTS 
Direct from grower at lower prices. Apple and peach 
trees. Asparagus and Berry plants, Privet and Bar- 
berry hedging. Guaranteed. Write for new price list. 








Westminster Nursery, Desk 25, Westminster, Md. 








A| CREAM SEP— 6 horsepower. 


of power for every pu: 
Price N. 

















One Farm Engine Does It All nuns woop SAM 


RUNS WASHER, Write now for facts about this wonder engine. Gives 156 to 
c Gasoline or kerosene. No cranking. Porta- 

ARATOR, ETC. bie. light, dutables Only one size, adjusts from 14 to 6 
horsepower. Pumps, saws, grinds, does all chores, Plenty 

. Eas: 
ow er 





FEED GRINDER, 
GENERATOR. FODDER 
ih > 









to operate. 
an Pre-War 
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Poultry and Stock 


In the Barnyard and Feeding Lot 











Leghorns Lead Missouri Contest 


It is interesting to see what our 
western friends are doing in the 11th 
National Egg Laying Contest being 
held at Mountain Grove, Mo., where 
300 hens are entered in pens of 5 hens 
each. During August the 300 birds 
laid 4,348 eggs or an average of 14.49 
eggs per hen. A pen of five Single 
Comb White Leghorns owned by D. 
Tancred of Kent, Wash., won the cup 
for August with 115 eggs. Among 
the 10 leading pens to date are these 
same White Leghorns which rank first 
with 1128 eggs to the credit of the five 
hens since November 1. According to 
breed, the next two pens in order are 
Wyandottes, then Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Rhode Island Whites, White 
Leghorns, two pens of Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Rhode Island Whites 
and Anconas. 

The pen of Barred Plymouth Rocks 
in seventh place comes from Jarvis 
& Roessnar of Elizabeth, N. J., anda 
ranks second in the contest among 
the pens of Plymouth Rock hens. 
The average production during 
August, according to breed, gave the 
best results for Plymouth Rocks, with 
Wyandottes in second place and Leg- 
horns third. However the average 
production for the contest so far gives 
first honors to Leghorns, second to 
Wyandottes and third to Plymouth 
Rocks. The best individual bird to 
date is a Wyandotte, the next a 
Plymouth Rock and the third a Leg- 
horn. All of the egg laying contests 
bear out the fact that there is no one 
best breed of poultry and that in the 
long run honors are quite well divided 
among the standard breeds. 


Getting Horse in Condition 

I have just bought a work horse 12 years 
old. He is very poor in flesh due to over- 
work and lack of food. Can you tell me the 
best way to build him up and work him a 
little at the same time? I am sure he will 
make a good farm horse if I can get him 
back in shape.—(W. S. L. Warren Co., Pa. 

Feeding alone may not prove satis- 
factory in bringing the horse back to 
good condition. It would be well to 
have the animal's teeth dressed. 
Furthermore a good purgative in the 
form of raw linseed oil or salts would 
no doubt be beneficial. A good tonic, 
too, mixed with the feed three times 
a day using one teaspoonful to a feed- 
ing is as follows; ferri sulphate, 
powdered, 3 ounces; nux vomica, 
powdered, 3 ounces; gentian, powder- 
ed, 2 pounds. 

Horsemen find mixing oats, chopped 
hay and bran with a little molasses 
feed added to be extremely good. 
Some of the prepared horse feeds on 
the market of the higher grades give 
wonderfully satisfactory results. 


Feeding Only One Factor 

Since the Pennsylvania state college 
of Agriculture announced that five 
cows on the farm of the college had 
made a record of total production of 
47 tons of milk in a year the dairy- 
men in all parts of the country have 
been sending in inquiries regarding 
the feeding and caring of the cows. 
Inquiries are coming from all parts of 
the country. One request for infor- 
mation has been received from Cali- 
fornia, with the comment that it was 
hoped the informatiou would improve 

dairy work on the Pucttic coast. 
Experienced breeders and dairymen 
realize that the feeding and caring 
for the cows is only one phase of the 
game. In order to raise the maximum 
efficiency in a producer, breeding 
stands forth as a very important fac- 
tor. Were these cows sired by in- 
ferior bulls it is very doubtful if they 
would have been able to equal the 
records they have made. Forty-séven 
tons of milk by five cows means an 
average of over nine tons per cow 
which makes them all capable of pro- 
éucing on the averages, hetter than 18,- 
as. There are several herds 


tuan 20,vul0 pouuds per ce... sauWereds, 


these herds are the result of judicious 
and careful breeding and judicious 
feeding and proper cars. Dairymen 
today realize that if they are to pro- 
duce milk most efficiently and make 
money at existing prices they must 
follow the most improved practices 
and principles religiously. 


Building a Sheep Shelter 

Will you give me plans for the construc- 
tion of a good sheep-shed?—(H. R, A., Lan- 
caster County, Pa, 

The simplest shelter is usually the 
best for sheep. Though they are 
rather tender animals, they need only 
to be kept dry and out of the wind 
to thrive. One of the commonest mis- 

» takes made in sheep raising is to pro- 
‘wide shelter that is too elaborate. The 
‘essentials of a good shelter for sheep 
are a tight roof which will keep the 
interior of the building dry, walls 
which will keep out the wind, and 
some means of supplying an abund- 
ance of fresh air, which is one thing 
that sheep demand especially. 


lights in all laying houses. It is the 
firm belief that the wiater production 
can be greatly increased through the 
uso of electric lights. 

The addition of this feature was 
decided upon by the management 
after canvassing the contestants. 
Many of- the contestants use electric 
light in their home plants and it is 
quite natural that there should be a 
favorable response to the suggestion. 
Schedules have not been decided upon 
as yet. Incidentally the poultrymen 
hope that the use of lights will mater- 
ially reduce the amount of moulting 
that takes place each year shortly 
after the new pullets are shipped to 
Storrs. 


Culling Leghorns for Winter 


(Continued from Page 231) 

age of five to six months should 
measure from 1% to 2 inches between 
the pelvic bones. The bones should 
be straight and thin and measure- 
ment from point of these bones to the 
point of breast bone should be 2% to 
3 inches. Of course, we would not 
discard all that fall below these 
measurements, but we set the above 
figures as standard. 

On our farm here in Center Cerenty, 
Pa., where all these experiments have 
helped to develop our present strain, 
only Finglish-American Single Comb 








This is Glista Ernestine, the Famous Foundation Cow of the Cornell Herd 


Without a doubt Glista Ernestine is the best known cow in New York 


. State. 


She is not only famous as the foundation of the herd at the New York 


State College of Agriculture but she is also famous for being a seven times 30 


pound producer. 


100 pounds of milk per day for 100 consecutive days. 


In addition to this she has two records of producing over 


In other words this 


cow has produced over 10,000 pounds of milk in 100 days in two lactation 


periods. 


time it is a beaut.ful heifer weighing 95 pounds. 
Ernestine has performed in a most remarkable manner. 
and has produced regularly since calving the first time. 
This is most remarkable when it is con- 


11 calves, six heifers and five bulls. 


sidered that the average number of lactations per cow is not over five. 


Glista Ernestine has just calved safely for the eleventh time. 


This 
All the way through Glista 
She was born in 1908 
She has produced 


From 


all indications Glista is prepared to go through her 11th lactation without 


trouble. 


She substantiates the statements of the dairy experts at the college 


that on the average it is the large cow with a good capacity that is doing the 


best work. 


Capacity not only means size of body but it means the develop- 


ment of the milk veins, heart girth, capacity of barrel, well sprung ribs, wide 


level rumps, and last but not least, a good udder. 
tion Glista Ernestine is the symbol of it. 


When we talk about produc- 
She is appropriately located, being 


an inspiration to the students at the college, holding up to them a type that 


every dairyman should strive for. 


One type of shed which has been 
used successfully is square in shape, 
with a simple flat roof covered with 
prepared roofing. The roof was sup- 
ported by interior posts 10 feet apart 
each way. The building was well 
lighted and ventilated. Double feed- 
ing racks were made of such length 
that they fitted snugly between the 
frame and posts, and thus served as 
partitions when there was need of 
pens. One corner was set off as a 
warming room for the new born ani- 
mals at lambing time. The floor was 
of common clay, and the manure was 
removed only once or twice through 
the winter, for it was kept packed so 
tightly by the little feet of the sheep 
that no fermentation resulted. 





New Feature for Storrs 


Those in charge of the Interna- 
tional Egg Laying Contest being con- 
ducted at the Connecticut College of 
Agriculture. at Storrs, Ct,, announces 
QA rew faatyre for next year’s contest 


Vu cossisis ia the use of electric 


White Leghorns have been taken into 
account and these figures, measure- 
ments, etc., must be accepted accord- 
ingly. Smaller breeds as well as 
larger should be expected to measure 
proportionately. 

For 

I am often asked why these positions 
of the different bones of the bird’s 
body so thoroughly govern the egg 
production. It is almost entirely a 
matter of development or “capacity,” 
as some term it. The distance between 
the point of pelvic bones and end of 
breast bone indicates the capacity this 
particular bird has for consuming 
food. You will find the bird with a 
one or one and one-half finger capac- 
ity a very poor eater, consuming 
merely enough to keep body and 
feathers together. She-may manage 
to. squeeze out a measly dozen or two 
eges in her lifetime. 

We have in mind one particular in- 
dividual, now four years old, that has 
heen on the trap-nests every day of 
her life. She has a grand total of five 
esgs to her record oe? four years. We 
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should not doubt that 
leisure lives another Sell ede. ot 
will be one egg per year for sh, 
not produced an egg since oe has 
year. She is healthy, looks wal first 
has a measurement of a trifle Ove; ber 
finger. F Om 
These few notes are i 
along with the hope that a 
many in the developin 
actual 200-egg birds, P Thee « 
reason why every bird kept or _ 
production should not Produc . 
least 200 eggs within a period ~o 
months and the time is coming pt 
this will be a reality. We are dog. 
trap a few exceptional birds m . 
understand the principles of cull ; 
and selecting the more common ~~ 
become the 200-egg hen. We ne. 
had many records of our friends — 
ing out from 50 to 65 per cent of th * 
flock and receiving more eges roe 
second year from this smali flock . 
half the feed bill than were gatheres 
from the un-culled flock in the 
pullet year. Let us ever bear in ate 
that it is not a question of how ma: 
but rather how good. " 


: With the Beekeepers 


Fall Activities In the Apiary 
GEORGE C. NORTON, LONG IsLanp | 


The first preparatory step toward 
securing a good crop of honey next 
year should be made now, prior ty 
packing the bees for winter, and this 
is the replacing of poor queens with 
young vigerous ones. Young queens 
continue to lay until late in the fall 
and start again early in the spring, 
thus insuring a strong colony for the 
first spring flow. Weather conditions 
in the early spring are not conductive 
to the successful introduction of q 
young queen in time to get the maxi. 
mum benefit of early egg laying, 
Furthermore, a young queen in early 
spring sells for twice as much as in 
the fall and there is more likely to be 
delays in delivery due to the rush of 
spring orders. 

An abundance,of honey in the hive 
for winter means a good strong colony 
in the spring. Whereas just enough 
honey to pull them through naturally 
results in a weaker colony. Each 
colony should have from 35 to 40 
pounds or more depending on their 
strength. It is important that it isa 
honey of good quality and_ well 
ripened. Green honey, that is, honey 
that has not been evaporated by the 
bees to the point where it is sealed 
should not be used for wintering as 
this often results in dysentery. Neither 
should honey that granulates quickly, 
such as aster, be left as this may re- 
sult in starvation. 


Preparing For Winter Quarters 

After providing the colony with its 
inner needs, as it were, comes the ade- 
quate protection from winter's snow 
and cold. No other phase of bee-keep- 
ing has so direct a bearing on the 
honey crop of the following season 4s 
proper wintering; yet it is sadly neg- 
lected. A good strong colony with 
plenty of good honey and in a shel- 
tered location will usually winter in 
the latitude of New York City without 
protection, but a colony so wintered 
consumes more honey and results the 
following season are not as satis 
factory. 

Robbing is often very troublesome 
in the late fall after frosts have killed 
the flowers. Care must be taken no 
to leave hives open any longer than 
absolutely necessary when working 
with the bees. Honey should not 
left exposed to the bees. The size of 
the hive entrances should correspond 
to the strength of the colony, so that 
the bees can readily defend their store 
from robber bees. 
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I have been reading American Ast 
culturist today and was particularly it- 
terested in your suggestions for mak- 
ing farm home improvements. 
would like to tell you what has helped 
me most. We put in a water 
and had a faucet at the kitchen 
to fill the reservoir and wash ~ 
We use more water here than at 
sink. I always read the Plowhan 
mtn ond find them very inte ~ 

Io. Soety, Erie County, +™ 
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October Prices For Pooled Milk 

The Dairymen’s League Co-opera- 
tive Association has voted to recom- 
mend the following prices for the 
month of October. Prices stand sub- 
eantially the Same as those quoted 
for September milk, The main changes 
come in Class 3-A and 3-B. Milk 
coming into these classes is used 
eniefly in the manufacture of evap- 
rated, condensed and powdered milk, 
and in the manufacture of hard 
cheese. 

Ciass 1 milk, used chiefly for fluid 
consumption, was voted to remain at 
per 100 pounds in the basic 
freight zone of 201-210 miles from 
New York City for 3% milk. The 
differentials are allowed as usual for 
cach additional fraction of one per cent 
in the butterfat content. 

Class 2 milk, used chiefly in the 
manufacture of cream and ice cream, 
remains the same as in September at 
$2.00 per 100 pounds on the same 
freight basis and butterfat percentage 
as in Class 1. 

Class 3-A milk, that used chiefly in 
the manufacture of evaporated, con- 
densed and powdered milk, a differen- 
tial has been voted at 47 cents per 
hundred above the price paid for, 
milk used in the manufacture of 
putter. For Class 3-B milk, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of- hard 


$2.90 


cheese, a 40 cents differential was 
yoted which is the same as in Sep- 
tember. Class 4 milk, used chiefly in 


the manufacture of butter and Ameri- 
ean cheese, was voted to be deter- 
mined by market quotations of butter 
and cheese respectively. 


‘Discussing Butterfat Variations 
Cows vary from day to day, and 


from month to month, in the per- 
centage of butterfat in their milk. 
This change is usually a source of 


complaint continually arising among 
patrons of cheese factories and milk 
receiving stations. There are numer- 
ous reasons for this, in spite of the 
joint belief that a cow will and should 
always give the same amount of but- 
terfat in their milk, irrespective of 
changed conditions of feeding and the 
seasons. 

According to Prof. R. B. Stoltz of 
the Ohio State College of Agriculture, 
there are a number of natural and 
local causes which explain variations 
in butterfat tests reported by official 
testers of milk companies and co- 
operative cow testing associations. 
His statement was made directly to 
take issue with those who unre- 
servedly blame the cow tester for 
variation in butterfat readings. 

One of the many factors which is 
responsible for differences in Babcock 
test readings is the Babcock test it- 
self. While accurate enough for prac- 
tical purposes, the Babcock test will 
give readings that vary as widely as 
2-10 of 1 per cent on the same sam- 
ple of milk decided in duplicate at 
the same time. Prof. Stoltz goes on 
to say that butterfat percentages will 
change when the dairyman fails to 
milk the strippings, the richest part 
of the milk. It will change when dogs 
are allowed to chase the herd or when 
the milker combs down the cow with 
a neck-yoke or milk stool, because 
she accidently stepped on his foot. 
Cows that are under-fed or slacked on 
their water supply, cows that hold up 
their milk, and cows in heat will all 
show a variation from their normal 
butterfat production. This past spring 
found cows showing low butterfat test, 
due primarily, to the condition of 
pastures. 


Our Barnfloor Equipment 
W. E. FARVER 
We like to economize in steps when- 
ever possible. For this purpose we 
have evolved a certain line of equip- 
ment which has a special place on 
the harn floor, and anyone removing 


it is supposed to return it to its place. 
Many articles are needed daily and 
others less often, but the idea is to find 
them there when they.are wanted. 
The equipment found on our barn- 
floor includes a good heavy broom, 


‘made expressly for this purpose, a 


scoop shovel, a hand rake, hammer 
and nails, hoisting jack, a number of 
empty barrels ready for instant use, 
grain sacks, hay forks, etc. 
minor articles are needed but these 
show the purpose. 

We grow our own broom corn, and 


have the local manufacturer make up 
several heavy brooms, and we have 


They are heavy 
Their place is 


one in each barn. 
and last a long time. 


on the barn floor and in the granary 
on the same floor. Too often the scoop 
shovel is in the corn crib when it is 
Hence, we 
It pays to have 
Steps often cost 
A hammer 
and a few extra nails are so often 
needed that we figure we can not 
The 
hoisting jack and tne accompanying 
box of axle grease speak loud enough 
for themselves to indicate their proper 


needed on the barn floor. 
keep it in the barn. 
two on the place. 

more than an extra tool. 


travel several roads each time. 


place. 


Barrels are an indispensable part 
They are needed 
At a nearby 
mill we secured a bunch of new flour 
for storing 


of our equipment. 
365 days of each year. 


barrels, and use them 
erain, feed, timothy seed, and a dozen 
other things. Grain sacks are an arti- 
cle that require care and attention 
around the barns. Usually the gran- 
aries are built in or adjoining the 
barn and the rats and mice have op- 
portunity to gain entrance as a rule. 
We use a large wooden chest and also 
have a large flour can with cover 
which will keep rats and mice from 
ruining our grain sacks. 


In cleaning up the barn floor, as is 


needed occasionally, we find the hand 
rake very useful, and the same is true 
of several forks used in 
down hay and stover and straw in the 
shed. We frequently find that many 
oppose more than One tool of a. kind 
on afarm. When we figure the value 
of time and the energy required to 
make unnecessary steps, it will soon 
be found that at the low price that 
many of these articles can be picked 
up at public sales, it does not pay to 
be without them. 


Certificates as Collateral 


We noticed in a recent issue that the 
dairymen’s certificates of indebtedness can 
be put up as collateral at any bank. If you 
know of any bank accepting these, we 
should be pleased to have you advise us.— 
(S, D., New York. 


This matter of securing loans on 


certificates of indebtedness has pre- 
sented quite a problem. The Citizens 
Union Trust Company of Utica, N. Y., 
is accepting these ecertificates of in- 
debtedness as collateral, and so is the 
First National Bank of Utica. Un- 
doubtedly, as need becomes more gen- 
eral, there will be other banks which 
will accept them as a regular policy. 
An apparent fact is the pressure of 
some of the non-pooling milk con- 
cerns upon local banks in the terri- 
tory where they operated, to prevent 
the acceptance of these certificates as 
collateral. In other words, our dairy 
concerns, have so divided their bank- 
ing interests that they practically con- 
trol a number of the local banks, es- 
pecially in the territory where they 
are the strongest. This will no doubt 
make some difference with the secur- 
ing of loans upon the certificates. 


Weight of Silage in Silo 


I have purchased my neighbor’s silage 
in a silo, 12 feet in diameter and measuring 
16 feet from top to bottom of silage. Corn 
is cut and in nice stage of ripeness and 
would make about 20 bushels to the acre. 
How many tons of silage in this silo? 
—(B. E. G. 


In order to figure the amount of sil- 
age we should know if any has been 


Other 





removed from the silo previously. 
That which has been removed would 
compress that below‘so the lower part 
would be denser and heavier. How- 
ever, assuming that none has been re- 
moved, there is about 27% tons of 
silage in the silo. 


Your paper is growing better all the 
time. You may begin my new sub- 
scription from the time of*expiration. 
—(Otto Sippie, Onondaga County, 
N. Y. 
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Buy— Sell 





~ Do You Want to 


HAT have you that you want to sell—your 

farm, your livestock or machinery perhaps 

—something that some other farmer needs which 
you can dispose of to advantage? 


{ A small ad in the ““Your Market Place’’ Depart- 
ment costs but 5 cents a word to reach 114,000 
big farmers. Send your ad for the next issue if 
you have anything you want to sell, trade or buy. 


Subscribers’ Classified Ad. Department 
AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST 
461.FOURTH AVENUE 


or Swap? 


New York, N. Y. 

















throwing 








A Ford Sedan 
AFord Touring Car 


Will Be Given Away 
‘December 31, 1922 


, 

December 31st, I am going to give a new Ford 
Sedan and a Ford Touring Car to two people 
who are prompt and energetic in following my 
instructions. If you live in the country or in 
a small town you will have an opportunity of 
owning one of these splendid cars by answer- 
ing this ad today. Send no money. 


Thousands of Dollars Given 
In Prizes and Commissions 


n grand prizes, such as Gold 
Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bicycles, 











Write Me 








Name 










ete. Thousands of dollars in cash rewards. 
(Prizes duplicated in case of tie.) 

Every one taking an active part in this con- 
test will be well paid in cash, whetber or not 
he wins one of the Fords or one of the other 
Grand Prizes. Just your name end address 
with five or more faces correctly marked in the 
picture below, starts everything. Act quick. 


Surprise Gift Package 


Mail the coupon today sure. I will send you a 

Package, without cost, together 
with full instructions telling all about how 
you can get one of the cars, 


seeeeeeeeeesenae Cut Out and Mail Coupon Today-saneneneeenaauns 
FIND FIVE FACES—GET 1000 VOTES 


AND SURPRISE GIFT PACKAGE 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See 
how many you can find. Some are looking right at 
you, some turned sidewise, You will find them upside 
down and every way. Mark each face you find with 
a pencil, write your name and address plainly on 
the lines below, clip out this coupon and mail to 
me now. 
faces I will enter you in this contest and credit you 
with 1,000 votes and send you Surprise Gift Package. 
Send me this coupon today SURE. 
D. W. BEACH, Contest M 
FARM LIFE, Dept. 63810 8: 
Dear Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If cor- 
rect, enter me in your Grand Prize subscription con- 
test with a credit of 1,000 votes. I 
cars—send full particulars and Surprise Gift Package, 


If you find as many as five of the hidden 


, 
cer, Indiana, 
want one of these 


tees eeee FPS SERRE HES H OTERO SORE ESSERE ERE 


stat eeeeeeees eee eee eee ereeeeeeeeeeteeeee 


I Have Already Given 42 
Autos—Here are 2 More 
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Helps You Sell, Huy, 
Rent or Exchange, 5¢ 


ber counts as & 
word, Cash must 
accompany order. 


Thursday 
cure Help or Find Work. 
Address must be counted 
as part of adver- insertion 
tisement Bach lowing 
. initial or num- a 


Only Five Cents a Word, Each Insertion 
American Agriculturist, 41 Fourth Ave., New York City head. 
















be 
avowed under this 
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EGGS AND POU LTRY 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter inte the shipping of 
@ay-old chicks and eges by our advertisers, and th« 
hatching of same by our subscribers that the pub 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 





- of .eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great 
care im allowing poultry and egg advertisers to tse 
thts paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 


GOOD WHITE LEGHORN HENS—Laying condition 





$125.00 per 100 $65.00 per 50. $18 m dozen. 
Roeks, Reds, Wyan. & Leghorn pullets, early hatched 
$85.00 per 50. $37.50 per 20. H. A. SOUDER, 
Beliersville, Pa. 

CHICKS Te. and up, by parcel post, C. O. D 
Rocks, Reds Delivery guaran 


Leghorns and mixed 
M. 


teed. Catalogue ( LAUVER, McAlisterville, 
Pa., Box 26 





WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS NELSON’S 
Grove City, Pa. 

BROWN LEGHORNS, Silver Wyandottes. Cc. 
PALNE, So. Koyalton, t. 

MAMMOTH Pekin = and drakes. RUPRACHT 
BROs.. _ Pulaski, | N. : 

8. C. RHODE ISLAND RED COCKERELS, bred 
from Cornell certified stock; large, healthy, dark red 
birds. Haised on clover range, March hatehed. $5 


each, 3 for $12. I will also sell a few good year 

















ling hemp and cock birds. M. B. SILVER, Chateau- 
gay, N.-¥. Konte 4 

PULLETS, yearling hens ready to ship. White 
Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 
Barred Rocks White Rocks, Black Mimorcas, 
FRANK’S POULTRY FARM, Dept. 10, Tiffin, O. 

BEAUTIFUL BUFF BRAHMA and American 
Dominique pullets, June hatch, $2. Cockerels, $3. 
Also light Brahma, Black Java and Oid English 
Game Cockerels. DR. HARWOOD, Malone, N. Y 

PEAFOWL—Pheasants, wild geese, ducks, twenty 
varieties pigeons, Bantams. Low price on breeding 
stock. Free circular. JONIN HASS, Bettendorf, Lowa. 
BEAUTIFUL MALLARD WILD DUCKS—$6.00 trio, 
Newell Davis, Danville, Pa. 

POU LTRY SUPPL LE Ss 

EGG-CASES, Fillers, Flats, Cartoons, Cushions, 
Poultry Crates; quality guaranteed; prices reduced. 
STANDARD EGG CASE COMPANY, No. 60 A. West 
114th Stree New _ York. 

TOBACCO 


KENTUCKY'S NATURAL LEAF Smoki ing Mild « or 
Strong 10 Ibs. $1.60, 20 Ibs. $2.75. Good pipe free 
with order Receipt furnished. TORACCO GROW- 
ERS’ UNION Murray, Ky. 


TOBACCO—Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking 18 
Ibs. $2. ES Rich mellow hand selected chewing 
lbs, $1.00. Free receipt for preparing WaLDKor 
BKOTIERS, Murray, Ky. 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—Chewing 5 pounds 
$1.75; 10 — unds $3. Smoking 5 iy $1.2 10 

Send no money, when reo caved. 
TOBACC 0 ‘GROWE KS’ UNION, Pa ~S- ah, 


TOBACCO—Homespun Smoking, 
Tha. $4.00; Fine Chewing 10 Ibs. 
CLUB, Mayfield, Ky. 


10 Ibs. $2.50; 20 
$3.00. FARMERS 


FREE TOBACCO—Write for sample of Kentucky's 
Best Smoking Tobacco. HAWESVILLE TOBACCO 
CO., Hawesville, Ky. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES—Greatly reduced prices. ” Direct 
to Planters. No agents. Peaches, apples, pears, 
lums, cherries, grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, mul 


rries, Ornamental trees, vines 
64 page catalog 
Box 119, Cleveland, 


and shrubs. free 
_ NURSERY CO., 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall plant- 
ing. Pot-grown and runner plants that will bear 
fruit next summer. Raspberry, blackberry, dew- 
berry, loganberry, gooseberry, currant, grape planta, 
roses, shrubs for fall planting. Catalog free, 
HARRY _ dD. _SQUIRES, _Good Ground, | * 2 

FLOWER PLANTS—Aster, mapdragon, salvia, 
pansy, zinnia, strawflower and other annuals: del- 
phinium, hollyhock, columbine, foxglove, canterbury 
bells, forget-me-not, poppy, wallflower, sweet Wil- 
Mam and other hardy perennials. Catalog free. 
HARRY D. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 


NURSERY STOCK, trees, fruit and ornamentals 
for fall planting, also bulbs, vines, roses, berry plants, 
z Write for prices. A. G. BLOUNT, Hastings, 
s v. 


GRAPE VINES, Concord, Niagara, Catawba, 
Worden, Diamond, 2 years old; 30c each, $3.25 per 





12, $20 per 100. HARRY D. SQUIRES, Good 
Ground, N.Y. ___ - hentia 
HUCKLEBERRIES—Seedless, large, sweet. Four 


bearing bushes, our exclusive stock, postpaid, to any 
climate $1.00. Fall planting EDUCATIONAL PRO- 
MOTING COMPANY, Warren, Pa. 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FLEMISH GIANT HARES—Prise winning stock, 
Gray and Black, all ages, $2.50 to $5.00 each. C. O. 


D. if desired. Satisfaction or return at our expense. 
MAPLE HILL FARM, Fort Plain, N Y. RB &. 





THOROUGHBRED male collie Bred fe- 
— Spayed females. ARCADIA 1 FARMS, Bally, 


A. ISH SHEPHERD pups that have got the 
‘wy Fee in them will have 8 litters for Sept. 
pea delivery W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg. 





SHETLAND and 
list for a stamp. 


larger Ponies, 
Fr. B. 


expreas prepaid. 
STEWART, Linesville, 





FOX, Coon, and rabbit hounds. LAKE SHORE 
KENNELS, Himrod. N. 








SWINE 





MIDSUMMER SALE—Cold Spring Farm offers 
during September, $ to 9 week old pigs $6.00 each C. 
O. D. on approval. Bred from Big Types, easy f 
ers, fast growers, very prolific. Chester & Yorkshire 
cross, Berkshire & Yorkshire cross. COLD SPRING 
FARM, Box 74 Dedham, Mass. 


| 





| 
| 

| 100 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire—Chester 
| white cross, Berkshire—Chester white cross, barrows 
| sows and boars, 8 to 10 weeks old, at $5 each. will 
| erate and ship any part of the above lots C. O. D. 
Russell St., Woburn, 


on approval. John J. Scannell, 


Mass. Tel. 230. 





| CHESTER WHITE PIGS, 6 weeks old, $3.75 each. 
OAKS DAIRY FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 
"REGISTERED O. IL. C. and Chester White Pigs. 
| E. P. ROGERS, Wayville. N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS WANTED—aAgents make a dollar an 
hour. Sell Mendets, a patent patch for instant mend- 
ing leaks in all utensils. Sample package free. COL- 
LETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 140, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plac is a 
wonder. Get our free sample case offer. HO-Ri-CO., 
177 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 











MALE _ELP WANTED 


FARM PAPER 


counties. Give your 
Agriculturist, 461 





‘SA LESMAN—Wanted. Liberal 

. Mention your choice of 
experience. Address Américan 
Fourth Ave., New York. 











WANTED “pure bred J Jersey Bull 9 or or 10 ) months 


| CATTLE 
K. WEED, 


old; price must be right. SAMUEL 
Rock Tavern, Orange, Co., N. Y. 


FOR SALE—75 fresh and forward grade Holstein 
springers. 125 two and three year old heifers, E. L. 
FOOTE, Hobart, Del. Co., N. Y. 








MULES 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS open to farmers, Men- 
women over 17. $90-$195 wwnth. Steady work. sure 
pay. Common education. List positions free. 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept. J-34, Rochester, N. Y. 

FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for railroads nearest their 
homes—everywhere—beginners $150, later $200. RAIL- 
WAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


WANTED, Men, Boys. $35 week. ~ Become auto- 
mobile experts. Samvle lessons free. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept. J-440, Rochester, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Pair of mules, weight 2900 Ibs. C. H. 
FULLER, Wickliffe, Ohio. 











SHEEP 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE RAMS, yearlings and 
two year olds. Sired by imperted and Walnut Hall 
rams. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. P. & M. W. 
Bingham, Gettysburg. Pa. 





FOR SALE—20 Reg. Hampshire Ram Lambs and 











= 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 

WANTED—Seamstress to take charge of sewing de- 
partment with boys to help. Tnaoroughly understands 
making, except coats, and mending boys’ clothing; 
etc. Salary $60.00 per month and maintenance. 
Three references and experience first letter. Also 
opening for housekeeper dormitory, COUNTY TRALN- 
ING SCHOOL, Lawrence, Mass. 








WOMEN—GIRLS Learn miilinery at home. $1.25 
month. Fall demand. Sample iessons free. FRANK- 











yearlings. 35 Ewes. A. L. MERRY, Belmont, N. ¥. LIN INSTITUTE, “Dept. J-836,-Mochester, “N.Y 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS AND EWES WANTED Wa, ; Gute, enn Goun Designing, 
for sale. H. B. COVEKT, Lodi, N. Y. Making. $40 week. Learn while earning. Sewing 
= —_ ee — ned Sample lessons tree. Write 
maa immediately RANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. J-542, 
BEES ester, N. ¥. m , 
HONEY—Pure Clover Extracted. 1922 crop, 5 Ib. WOMEN’ S WANTS 


Buckwheat 5 Ib. $1.15; 10 Ib, 


$1.25 16 Ib, $2.15; 
Each additiona zone add 


$1.90. Postpaid to 4th zone. 
léc. for 5's, 20c. for 10's. Satisfaction and safe 
delivery guaranteed. We are Farm Bureau Mem- 
bers. RANSOM FARM, 1310 Spring St., Syracuse, 
New York. 





HONEY—10 Ibs. finest white, $2.00 in third zone; 
$2.20 in fourth zone. 60 Ib. cans, $7.80 f. o. b. here, 
Satisfaction or money and charges back. F. W. Les- 
ser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 











STANCHIONS 
“CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are " guaranteed to 











please the purchaser, They are shipped subjec. to 
trial im the buyer's stable. They are right. Send 
for booklet, WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A. For- 
restville, Ct 
CIGARS 

“CIGARS—Special offer. Castellanos, each cigar 
wrapped in tin foil, made to seli 2 for 25 cents, 
while they last $8 box of 50. Havana filler 
throughout. Wili suit or your money refunded. 


MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church St., New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BARREL 1OTS “SL LIGHTLY “DAMAGED CROCK- 
ERY, Guernsey Cookingware, Pottery, Aluminumware, 
Earthenware, Hotel China, Stoneware, etc. Shipped 
direct from the factory to consumer. Write for par- 
tieulere. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 


” FERRETS—Send and get our prices and booklet et free 
on our young and yearling ferrets. Special prices 
on wholesale lots. W. A. JEWETT & SONS, 
» 0. ———__—_—__— 


PEACH TREE BORERS killed by Krystal Gas. 
(P-C Benzene). Pound tin $1.00; five pounds $3.75, 
postpaid or C.0.D. HOME PRODUCTS, 

Rahway, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE, one small size Sharples les Suction feed- 
eee nearly new, $20.00; ome large size New 

terfly separator, good nw ~~ ALLEN 
“TREAT. Hudson, N. R. 




















Inc., 








STANWAR AUTOMATIC FRESH WATER SYSTEM. 
No tank required. 300 and 600 gallons heurly guar- 
anteed. Write for information. STANW. PUMP 
CO., Imperial Bldg., Chicago. 





ALFALFA, mixed and timothy hay. Hay 
ears, shipped subject inspection. W. A. WITHROW. 
Route _ Four, Syracuse, _New York. 


wecals AVAILABLE. List [reel 
~ gt <— werywhere. LAWCE TOEPP. 
Y. 


Level 
Middletown, 
HARDWOOD eee. GEORGF STEVENS, Peters- 
borough, 
STRAW and all grades Hay, car ie 
= your station. Write for __ JAMES E 
DANTE. Jr., East Worcester, N. r 
ENVELOPES f5e, 100 White Bond 
700 WHITE ~~ 


5c, combination 100 of 
mailed $1.40, samples free. B. T. ANDRE, Printer, 
Pa. 

















Catcers, 


"FERRETS—Send for price lst. *. CARL G. WEB- 
BER, Wallington, Ohio. 














PATENTS 
TENTS SECURED—Prompt_ service. Avoid 
- delay. Send for our * of Inven- 


1 he Ce 
< dd Free book telling how to a 
Patt seen eketch or model for Pre- 
liminary advice without charge. Highest Beverences. 
Write To-day. J. L. JACKSON & CO., Ouay Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATC HWORK —Send ~ fifteen cents R.. household 
package, bright new calicos d Your 
money § worth every time. PATC WORK COMPA. Y, 
Merdien, Conn. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


FOR SALE—Beautiful, very productive farm, 150 
acres, 90 fine tillage, balance timber and pasture; 
200 big maples; house, 9 rooms, modern, bath, 
cement basement, furnace, hardwood finish; basement 
barn, 90x36, cement floor, milker, water buckets, 
James Stanchions, horse barn, tool], henhouse, garage, 
40 registered Holsteins, 4 fine horses, tools, machinery, 
truck, silo filler, 100 tons hay, silo full corn, 8 acres 
oats; $22,000; terms. WOODSIDE STOCK FARM, 
Remsen, N. Y. 

















STROUT’S FARM CATALOG—-1200 Bargains. 
Just Out. Tllustrated—filled with agricultural statis- 
ties; tells on page 106 how $1500 secures 162 acres in 
splendid section; 24 dairy cattle, horses, poultry, 
implements, crops; 9-room house, running water, 60-ft. 
barn, stable, etc.; all $4500. Others in 30 states. 
Copy Free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150-R 
Nassau St., New York City. 








LAND SEEKERS! ATTENTION! 
awaits you near thriving city 
20, 40, 80 acre tracts; only $19 to $50 down. 
Balance long time. Write for FREE illustrated 
booklet giving full information. SWIGART LAND 
CcOo., V-1246 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


Opportunity 
in Lower Michigan. 





HUDSON RIVER FARM, 290 acres tillable, 8 
acres wood, 17 room house, 3 large barns, all slate 
roofs; a palatial home, cheap; also small farm near 
state road trolley, RAY STEVENS, Schuylerville, 
N.Y. ‘ 





IDEAL PROFITABLE POULTRY FARM, 50 acres, 
half woodland, excellent markets, best strain layers, 
fully equipped, $7,000. CHARLES QUAST, Snow 
Hill, Maryland. 








FOR SALE, farm of 112 acres, well watered, good 
buildings and good orchard. If interested call upon 
or write LYMAN HALL, Tioga, Pa. 





WANTED—To hear from owner of land for sale. 
0. K. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wisconsin. 





WANTED—Farm from owner; give price. J. 


HOUCK, Tiffin, Ohio. Box 9. 








WOULD YOU BUY 
OR SELL? 


Then become acquainted with 
the Farmers’ Market Place, 
our classified advertisements. 
The small rate of 5c a word 
brings your wants before a 
vast reading audience> Send 
us your wants today. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
New York City 








Readers’ Service Bureau 


This department is at your service. 

‘We will be glad to answer suci, 
questions as we cam in the usua; 
"ay. 

The purpose of this department j; 
to assist you in making adjustments 
with those whom you have dealt, but 
in no wise can we ittempt to take 
over legal matters or those which 
have been worked upon by collection 
agents or through other commercia| 
sources. 











Pays to Correspond First 

American Agriculturist, through its 
Service Bureau, has repeatedly adviseg 
farmers of the value of corresponding 
with prospective dealers before :«'p. 
ping produce to be sold. The r@nt 
experience of one of our readers serves 
to emphasize the wisdom of such a 
procedure. This experience was the 
outgrowth of lack of understanding 
of an advertisement. 

The advertisement in this instance 
was signed solely with a posioffice box 
number and station number. The sub- 
scriber evidently misunderstanding the 
style of advertisement shipped a crate 
of live poultry to_the consignee, ad- 
dressing the crate to the box number 
at the postoffice. Naturally the postal 
authorities refused this shipment, 
There are city health laws at the 
present time which prohibit the postal 
authorities from accepting such con- 
signments. The advertiser had used 
American Agriculturist’s box number 
at station F in New York City. Con- 
sequently the shipment was diverted to 
American Agriculturist’s office at 461 
Fourth Avenue. . Added to the mis- 
fortune of forwarding a shipment of 
live poultry to a firm not dealing with 
this commodity, was the fact that the 
shipment arrived too late for active 
market, which resulted in diminished 
returns to the shipper. 

Live poultry, on the New York 
market, is consumed almost entirely 
by the Jewish trade. The most active 
buying days are just previous to the 
Jewish Sunday, which is Saturday. 
Naturally a shipment arriving Friday 
afternoon would be necessarily held 
until Saturday, when practically no 
trading is done. Whatever trading is 
carried on is very weak, and prices 
are considerably diminished. Conse- 
quently. American Agriculturist had 
quite a problem to dispose of this sub- 
scriber’s poultry at a profit. It was 
‘very fortunate that a dealer was lo- 
cated who was able to dispose of the 
stock immediately. When transporta- 
tion charges and other incidental ex- 
penses had been deducted the shipped 
netted about one dollar a bird. 

Lucky to Get Anything 

In view of the fact that the poultry 
arrived on such a bad day for selling, 
and also in view of the fact that there 
was no selling organization on hand to 
immediately accept the shipment, the 
shipper was extremely fortunate in get- 
ting any returns at all. As a matter 
of fact, American Agriculturist vio- 
lated a cify ordinance in taking the 
birds into its building. There are 
several lessons to be drawn from our 
good subserjber’s experience. In the 
first place, had he replied to the ad- 
vertisement by a letter, a thorough un- 
derstanding of the nature of the ad- 
vertisement would have been known. 
Furthermore the prospective pur- 
chaser would have been able to suggest 
a more desirable time for shipping, In 
order that top prices could be realized. 
Naturally, had our subscriber written 
first it would have been possible to 
consign the shipment directly to the 
proper destination. 





Enclosed find one dollar for renewal 
for American Agriculturist for oné 
year. I have been rather slow to re- 
new for the paper. f just neglected 
to do it. We like the paper and it 
helps to keep us posted on market 
prices and other interests. Wishing 
you success.— (Mrs. N. B. Squires, Up- 
shur County, W. Va. 





Flooring the Henhouse.—A 00d 
cement floor in a henhouse is econ- 
omical, durable, rat-proof, easy t? 
clean, dry and sanitary. It costs 4 
little something, but is worth a lot 
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Among the Farmers 
| Notes Just Received from Our Readers 
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al Northern New York Notes 
CHARLES L. STILES 
farmers in this section are busily 
Hutu, engaged at present in filling their silos, 
Corn has made a wonderful growth. 
Jn many instances a stalk cut at ram- 
| its som out of a field, measures nine feet 
ised S dseth. I recall having seen one 
ling a \k which measured ten feet and 
D- oe inches. Many farmers who 
nt (ourjhed their grain out of the field, 
“a sv ort a fine yield, the straw having 
ha : os an unusual growth, which with 
the abundant crop of hay will permit 
- ion to go into winter quarters with 
abundance of roughage. 
nce an . 
» Cows are maintaining a good flow 
of milk, for this season of the year, 
a some dairies giving better results than 
= in the month of June, as after-feed 
ad- has been excellent and the showers 
ber we are getting occasionally keep the 
ital pastures in pretty fair condition. 
nt. Some farmers are reducing their 
the dairies to about the number they can 
tal carry through the winter with fodder 
yn- and grain produced on the farm. 
ed scrub stock and boarder cows are going 
er at a low figure. Cows due to freshen 
n- in October or a little later are bring- 
to ing $75 to $100 per head. 
61 : 
ise Montgomery Co.—This year’s hay 
of crop was a large one in this section. 
th However the oat crop is light and of 
he poor quality owing to the continued 
ve wet weather. Corn has made rapid 
ed growth in the past few weeks and 
will make an average crop. The pota- 
rk to crop is light and of poor quality. 
ly No price has been established for the 
8 new hay crop. Milk prices are fairly 
18 good. tees 40c doz., fowls 30c, 
y. chickens 35c per lb. Town and state 
Ly highways have been well repaired and 
id an improved -highway is being con- 
0 ctructed from Ames to Mapletown. 
is Not many farms are changing hands 
=] only in respect to tenants many of 
= whom are leaving the farm to take 
d jobs in factories. Good farm laborers 
- are scarce. Harvesting second crop 
3 alfalfa and filling silos are in order 
- for the next few weeks.—(G. P. Van 
3 Valkenburg. 


m Orange Co.—There has been an 
1 overabundance of rain during the past 
four months. Some farmers are still 
haying. Crops have been very good 
especially fruit and vegetables. 
Peaches, pears, and apples ripened 
early. Prices are low in all local 
markets. Potato crops are fair, but 
wet weather prevents digging. Coun- 
try looks as fresh as in June. Cows 
are bringing from $80 to $100 at re- 
cent farm sales; peaches, $1.00 a bas- 
ket; eggs '45c to 50c per dozen; pota- 
toes $1.25.—(Mrs. W. B. Seaman. 





Allegany Co.—Potato digging is in 
full swing. Prices from 40-50c a 
bushel. Very few potatoes are rotting 
and fair yields are being realized. 
Winter wheat is threshing at 20-25 
bushels an acre. Farm help is very 
hard to get. Very few railroad men 
are working on farms. All kinds of 
fruits are very plentiful. Hay is way 
down in price bringing around $10 a 
ton. State roads competing with 
farmers for help.—(T. E. Brown. 





Onondaga Co.—Late blight has been 
found in several potato fields in the 
county during the past few weeks. 
Weather ernditions have been favor- 
able and are continuing to be favor- 
able for the development of this 
disease. Information has been dis- 
Seminated by the farm bureau to 
Spray for this disease. The spray 
rings are operating to advantage in 
combating the disease. 





Chautauqua Co.—Have had plenty 
of rain for all crops. Oats are now 
oy threshed. The acreage is larger 
; an usual but yields are somewhat 
ower running from 25 to 40 bushels 
Peracre. Corn is doing fine as well as 





young potatoes. Apples will be a 
small crop in this section owing to the 
spring freezing of the buds. Pastures 
are in excellent condition and cows 
are holding up very well.—(H. E. W. 


New Jersey Farm Notes 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 

The various farmers’ organizations 
in New Jersey have already formu- 
lated their legislative program for the 
1923 session, which is, briefly, as fol- 
lows: Revision of the state laws af- 
fecting co-operative marketing; more 
adequate protection of the farmer 
against trespassing; better protection 
against damage by wild game; a law 
providing for registration of farm 
names; clarification of the motor ve- 
hicle law with reference to cars used 
to carry farm produce; and free 
tuition at the State College of Agri- 
culture. New Jersey is one of the 
very few states where free tuition is 
not allowed at its state college. A 
limited number of scholarships is al- 
lowed,. but now free scholarships for 
all are proposed. 

During the summer months New 
Jersey farm boys and girls have been 
carrying on farm project at home. 
Calf, pig, and poultry clubs have been 
given a great impetus to these pro- 
jects, particularly in Monmouth coun- 
ty. The calf clubs have nothing but 
pure-bred Holsteins or Guernseys, all 
registered and tuberculin testéd. They 
are now being instructed how to fit 
these animals for the show ring. 
There are six junior poultry clubs in 
the country, and their members are 
now engaged in selecting a judging 
team to compete against the other 
counties of the state. 

State veterinarians have been inoc- 
ulating Ocean county horses against 
the botalinus disease, a few cases of 
which were also found in adjoining 
counties. The state makes no cost to 
the farmer for this work. This dis- 
ease is much worse in wet years than 
in dry ones. 





Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


Well-contested racing events added 
special interest to the Chester county 
fair. The entries in all cattle, hog, 
sheep end poultry departments taxed 
the full capacity of the various depart- 
ments, 

Ten-thousand trees have been re- 
cently planted on various state high- 
Ways, covering mileage of modern 
improved public roads inno less than 
ten counties. The cost of planting, in- 
cluding the value of the tree, averaged 
$1.27 per tree, as compared with $3.00 
and $4.00 in municipalities. The Lin- 
cqin highway in southern Pennsyl- 
vania received special attention so far 
as the number of treeg planted is 
concerned. 

John C. Schmidt, of York, upon 
whose farm the famed York Imperial 
apple originated offers a special prize 
consisting of a large sterling silver 
fruit bowl for the best plate of apples 
of that variety, grown by a commercial 
orchardist, exhibited at the coming 
county fair. Strong competition is 
*-promised. 

Pennsylvania farmers are neglecting 
a money making opportunity through 
a failure to plant more walnut, butter- 
nut, hazelnut, hickory and beechnut 
trees—all native to our soil. The 
English walnuts, pecans and almonds 
would also thrive in many localities. 
These varieties could replace some of 
the millions of chestnut trees killed 
by the chestnut tree bark disease, for 
which no effective remedy has been 
discovered by federal or state scien- 
tists. Surely Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas would be a failure without 
nuts. 

A poisonous solution sprinkled along 
a certain railroad right-of-way to 
destroy weeds has proven fatal to 
cows, poultry, rabbits and birds that 





ate some of the vegetation or seed 
that had been sprayed. The railroad 
company has placed notices at all 
stations warning stock owners to keep 
their animals from the railroad prop- 
erty until the poison has disappeared. 


Our Washington Letter 


(Continued from page 234) 
ness, instead of the taxing powers, 
frowned on by the Taft decision. 

In a statement issued in anticipa- 
tion of the signing of the bill by the 
President, Secretary Wallace denied 
statements that this law is designed 
to put exchanges and boards of trade 
out of business. “It will in no way 


hamper any legitimate trading in 
grains, or in future contracts,” he 
said. What this law does do is to 


protect the rights of co-operative sales 
companies in securing memberships 
and in selling their products on the 
grain exchanges. It does not prevent 
the business of buying or selling con- 
tracts for the future delivery of grain 
on any exchange, or the practice of 
hedging as commonly practiced. But 
it does bring all exchanges where 
these transactions are carried on un- 
der the jurisdiction and inspection of 
the department of agriculture. Its, 
manipulation is practiced in futures, 
if the price is manipulated, if false 
or misleading information is sent out, 
then the law steps in and will take 
prompt action to put an end to these 
illegal practices. The department has 
under the law, the right to inspect 
the books of all exchanges, and all 
those operating on the exchanges. But 
there will be no persecutions, no gov- 
ernment interference with any fair, 
honest or legitimate practices. 
Sales Tax and Bonus Defeat 

The most talked of paragraph in 
the President’s veto of the soldier 
bonus bill, among the farm organiza- 
tions here is the brief reference which 
he made to the “sales tax.” He said 
he informed Congress before, that the 
only acceptable bonus bill must pro- 
vide the means of raising the neces- 
sary revenue, and he could only sug- 
gest as a method of doing this, the 
enactment of a sales tax. “Congress,” 
he said, “had rejected this plan.” The 
inference is plain thet he recognized 
that the House of Representatives had 
the sole power to initiate revenue 
measures,. and as it had rejected a 
sales tax he had nothing further to 
offer. Farm organizations will support 
the President in this stand. 

The disclosure in the President's 
veto message that there is an antici- 
pated falling off in current revenues 
from taxes of approximately $600, 
000,000, adds weight to the report now 
current here that Budget Director, 
Lord, has informed all heads of de- 
partments that their budgets for the 
coming year must be reduced materi- 
ally so that the total budget will not 
exceed expected revenue. There is 
already a strong protest on the part 
of heads of departments, with veiled 
threats of going to Congress so that 
“work necessary for the public good” 
may go on. The effort to reduce ex- 
penses is likely to be the paramount 
one in the December session of Con- 
gress. 


Please pardon my negligence in 
sending my renewal. Continue-to send 
the paper; you will always get your 
I could not farm without it.— 


money. 
(Guy B. Fogelman, Northumberland 
County, Pa. 
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Your Present System—Plus 

The Kleradesk adapts itself to your 
peculiar requirements—combining both 
horizontal and vertical handling of 
desk papers, 

Sorts and routes departmental mail; holds refer- 
ence papers out of way but _immediateiy at hand 
when needed, Saves time, Efficient. Convenient, 

A Steel Sectional Device 

Add compartments as required. Vertical sections 
$1.20 each. Four-compartment combination iilus- 
trated below $5.65. Indexed front and _ back, 
Write for free, instructive, illustrated folder, 
“How to Get a 


Greater Desk Eff:clency.' 
ould Co. 

371 N. 10th—St. Loui 
ork Chicago Cleveland 


s (1 
Phila aap? 




















No matter how old the casé, how §)° 

tome the horse, or what other treatment has 
»y —- Fleming’s 

Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Price $2.09. Use it under our guarantee—your 
money refunded if it doesn’t make the 
horse go sound. One application usua'ly 
enough, sometimes two required. Intended 
only for Bone Spavin, Ringbone and Sidebone, 
the established cases causing chronic lame- 
ness. First write for 

Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
end read it for more complete information 
regarding this and our other veterinary reme- 
dies, the various kinds of blemishes, ailments, 
forms of lameness, etc. 192 pages, 69 illustra- 
tions, and we send it free. 
_ FLEMING BROS, 
212 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, TM. 
“25 Years at the Stock Yards’’ 














BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address 
° by the author. 


America’s Pioneer} H, Clay Glover Co, 
| 129 West 24th St. 





Inc. 
New York 
















for Tleaves, Coughs, Distem- 
‘ . Indigestion. Use two 
cans for Heaves—if not sat- 
isfactory, money back, One 
can often sufficient. $1.25 
percan. Dealers or by mail. 
Newton Remedy Co., Totec-, 0. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


aved 35ca Rod,’’ writes Jesse L. 
Hale, Mier, Indiana, You, too, can save, 
We Pay the Freight. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
KITSELMAN PPNs, Devt. :03MUNCIE, IND. 





GET IT FROM THE 
gig ACTORY DIRECT 


Rr dtm. hs 









Booklet free. Highest 
& references, Best results, 
Promptness assured, 


WATSON E, COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk sever- 
al years ago. Doctors said my only hope of cure 
was an operation. Trusses did me no good. Finally 
I got hold of something that quickly and completely 
cured me. Years have passed and the rupture has 
never returned, although I am doing hard wark as & 
carpenter. There was no operation, no lost time, no 
trouble. I have nothing to sell, but will give full 
information about how you may find a complete cure 
without operation, if you write to me, Eugene M, 
Pullen, Carpenter, 86-J, Marcellus Avenue, Manas- 
quan, N. J. Better cut out this notice and show it 
to any others who are ruptured—you may save a life 
or at least stop the misery of rupture and the worry 
and danger of an operation, 








CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 
EASIER THAN SHAVING 





Price to introduce only $1.00 


You do not need any experience or practice to use the DUPLEX AUTOMATIC HAIR CUTTER. 
It comes to you ready for instant use, and five minutes after you receive it you can wave your hair cut 


better than it was ever cut before. 


The DUPLEX ‘will cut as closely or trim as long as you wish it to be. No clippers or scissors are 


needed with the DUPLEX; 
back hair short. Trims around the ears, etc. 


it finishes the work completely. 


It cuts the front hair long and the 


Inside of a very short time you will have to pay $2.00 for the DUPLEX. The price to-day is $2.00, 


but while our present stock 


out and send it with ONLY $1.00 and we will send you 
ready for instant use, postage paid, to any address. 


DUPLEX MANUFACTURING CO., 


lasts we will accept this advertisement the same as $1.00 Cash. 


Dept. 206 


Cut it 
the DUPLEX AUTOMATIC HAIR CUTTER, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN — 


Send to-day. 
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The Hound of the Baskervil’es 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's Most Absorbing Mystery Story—Copyright A. Conan Doyle 


! WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS 


Sherlock Holmes is endeavoring to solve the mystery of the death of Sir 
Charles Baskerville, in whose family runs the legend of a murderous hound. 
Dr. Watson, sent to Baskerville Hall with the new heir, Sir Henry, meets 


Siapleton, a butterfly-hunting neighbor who safely explores the 


s Grim- 


pen Mire; Miss Stapleton, who secretly warns them of danger, and with whom 
Sir Henry falls in love in spite of her brother’s opposition; Dr. Frankland, a 
“crank,” and Mrs. Laura Lyons, his disinherited daughter, who proves to have 
made an appointment to meet Sir Charles at the hour and place of his death, 


but who insists she did not go. 


Two figures haunt the moor,—one is Selden, an escaped convict, the other 


proves to be Holmes himself in hiding. 


He informs Watson that Stapleton is 


a renegade schoolmaster, ““Miss” Stapleton is really his wife, and that he has 
made Mrs. Lyons, who is divorced, believe he will marry her.. Suspicion centers 
upon him and when screams and the baying of a hound are heard, Holmes 


and Watson fear a repetition of the Baskerville tragedy. 
ever, Selden, clad in Sir Henry’s old suit. 


The victim is, how- 
Holmes reminds Watson of a dinner 


appointment which he and Sir Henry have with Stapleton that evening. 


6 ND so am I.” 


“Then you must excuse yourself and he must go alone. 
And now, if we are too late for dinner, I think that we are 


easily arranged. 
both ready for our suppers.” 


That will be 


Sir Henry was more pleased than surprised to see Sherlock Holmes, for 
he had for some days been expecting that recent events would bring him down 
from London. He did raise his eyebrows, however, when he found that my 


friend had neither any luggage nor any explanations for its absence. 


Between 


us we soon supplied his wants, and then over a belated supper we explained 


to the baronet as 


much of our experience as it seemed desirable that he should 


know. But first I had the unpleasant duty of breaking the news to Barry- 


more and his wife. 
wept bitterly in her apron. 


@tiil 


of her own girlhood, the child who had clung to her hand. 


To him it may have been an unmitigated relief, but she 
To all the world he was the man of violence, half 
ial and half demon; but to her he always remained the little wilful boy 


Evil indeed is the 


man who has not one woman to mourn him. 
“I've been moping in the house all day since Watson went off in the morn- 


ing.” said the baronet. 


“I guess I should have some credit, for I have kept 
my. promise. If I hadn't sworn not to go about alone I might have had a 
ely evening, for I had a message from Stapleton asking me over there. 


more liv 
“I have no doubt that you would have had a more lively evenings,” said 
Holmes, drily “By the way, I don’t suppose you appreciate that we have 
been mourning over you as having broken your neck?” 
Sir Henry opened his eyes. “How was that?” 
sé HIS poor wretch was dressed in “Ul —— ss a 
your clothes. 1 fear your ser- “Excuse the admiration of a con- 
vant who gave them to him may get noiisenr” esid he, as be wated wie 
into trouble with the police.” hand towards the line of portraits 
‘That is unlikely. There was NO Which covered the opposite wall. 
mark on any of them, as far as I “Watson won't allow that I know 
know.” ; ; anything of art, but that is mere 
“That's lucky for him—in fact, ts jealousy, because our views upon the 
lucky for all of you, since you are all subject differ. Now, these are a really 
on the wrong side of the law in this very fine series of portraits.” 
matter. I am not sure that as a con- “Well I'm glad to hear you say 
scientious detective my first duty is so,” said Sir Henry, glancing with 


not to arrest the whole household.” 

“But how about the case?” asked 
the baronet. “Have you made any- 
thing out of the tangle? I don’t know 
that Watson and I are much the wiser 
since we came down.” 

I think that I shall be in a position 
to make the situation rather more 
clear to you before long. There are 
several points upon which we still 
want light—but it is coming all the 
same.” 

“We've had one experience, as Wat- 
son has no doubt told you. We heard 
the hound on the moor, so I can 
ewear that it is not all empty super- 
etition I had something to do with 
dogs when I was out West, and I 
know one when I hear one. If you 
can muzzle that one and put him on 
a chain I'll be ready to swear you are 
the greatest detective of ail time.” 

“Tl think I will muzzle him and 
chain him all right if you will give 
me your help.” 

“Whatever you tell me to do I will 
do.” 

“Very good; and I will ask you 
also to do it blindly, without always 
asking the reason.” 

“Just as you like. 

“If you will do this I think the 
chances are that our little problem 
solved. I have no 


” 


will soon be 
doubt—— 

He stopped suddenly and stared 
fixedly up over my head into the air. 
The lamp beat upon his face, and so 
intent was it and so still that it might 
have been that of a clear-cut classical 
statue, a personification of alertness 
and expectation. 

“What is it?” we both cried. 

I could see as he looked down that 
he was repressing some _ internal 
emotion. His features were still com- 
posed, but his eyes shone with amused 
exultation. 


some surprise at my friend. “I don’t 
pretend to know much about these 
things, and I’d be a better judge of 


a horse or a steer than of a picture. 
I didn’t know that you found time 
for such things.” 


“I know what is good when I see 
it, and I see it now. That’s a Kneller, 
I'll swear, that lady in the blue silk 
over yonder, and the stout gentleman 
with the wig ought to be a Reynolds. 
They are all family portraits, I pre- 
sume?" 

“Every one. 
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sé O you know the names? 
“Barrymore has been coach- 

ing me in them, and I think I can say 

my lessons fairly well.” 

“Who is the gentleman 
telescope?” 

“That is Rear-Admiral Baskerville, 
who served under Rodney in the West 
Indies. The man with the blue coat 
and the roll of paper is Sir William 
Baskerville, who was Chairman of 
Committees of the House of Commons 
under Pitt.” 

“And this Cavalier opposite to me— 
the one with the black velvet and the 
lace?” 

“Ah, you have a right to know him. 
That is the cause of all the mischief, 
the wicked Hugo, who started the 
Hound of the Baskervilles. We're not 
likely to forget him.” 

I gazed with interest and some sur- 
prise upon the portrait. 

“Dear me!” said Holmes, “he seems 
a quiet, meek-mannered man enough, 
but I dare say that there was a lurking 
devil in his eyes. I had pictured him 
as a most robust and ruffianly per- 
son.” 

“There's no doubt about the authen- 
ticity, for the name and the date, 1747, 
are on the back of the canvas.” 

Holmes said little more, but the 


with the 


picture of the old roysterer seemed to 
fascinate him, and his eyes were con- 
tintally fixed upon it during supper. 
Later, when Sir Henry had gone to 
his room, he led me back into the 
banqueting-hall, his bedroom candle 
in his hand, and he held it up against 
the time-stained portrait on the wall. 

“Do you see anything there?” 

I looked at the broad-plumed hat, 
the curling love-locks, the white lace 
collar, and the straight, severe face 
which was framed between them. It 
was not a brutal countenance, but it 
was prim, hard, and stern, with a 
firm-set, thin-lipped mouth, and a 
coldly intolerant eye. 

“Is it like anyone you know?” 

“There is something of Sir Henry 
about the jaw.” 

“Just a suggestion, perhaps. But 
wait an instant!” He stood upon a 
chair, and holding up the light in his 
hand he curved his right arm over 
the broad hat and round the long 


ringlets. 
“Good heavens!” I cried, in amaze- 
ment. 


T HE face of Stapleton had sprung 
out of the canvas. 

“Hd, you see it now. My eyes 
have been trained to examine faces 
and not their trimmings. It is the 
first quality of a criminal investigator 
that he could see through a disguise.” 

“But this is marvelous. It might 
be his portrait.” 

“Yes, it is an interesting instance 
of a throwback, which appears to be 
both physical and spiritual. A study 
of family portraits is enough to con- 
vert a man to the doctrine of rein- 
carnation. The fellow is a Basker- 
ville—that is evident.” 

“With designs upon the succession.” 

“Exactly. This chance of the pic- 
ture has supplied us with one of our 
most obvious missing links. We have 
him, Watson, we have him, and I dare 
swear that before to-morrow night he 
will be fluttering in our net as help- 
less as one of his own butterflies. <A 
pia, a cork, and a cord, and we add 
him to the Baker Street collection!” 
He burst into one of his rare fits of 
laughter as he turned away from the 
picture. I haye not heard him laugh 
often, and it has always boded ill to 
somebody. 

I was up betimes in the morning, 
but Holmes was afoot earlier still, for 
I saw him as I dressed coming up the 
drive. 

“Yes, we should have a full day to- 
day,” he remarked, and he rubbed 
his hands with the joy of action. “The 
nets are all in place, and the drag 
is about to begin. We'll know before 
the day is out whether we have caught 
our big, lean-jawed pike, or whether 
he has got through the meshes.” 

“Have you been on the moor al- 
ready?” 

“I have sent a report from Grim- 
pen to Princetown as to the death 
of Selden. I think I can promise that 
none of you will be troubled in the 
matter. And I have also communi- 
cated with my faithful Cartwright, 
who would certainly have pined away 
at the door of my hut, as a dog does 
at his master’s grave, if I had not set 
his mind at rest about my safety.” 

“What's the next move?” 

“To see Sir Henry. Ah, here he is!” 

“Good morning, Holmes,” said the 
baronet. “You look like a general 
who is planning a battle with his chief 
of the staff.” 

“That is the exact situation. 
son was asking for orders.” 

“And so do I.” 

“Very good. You are engaged, as 
I understand, to dine with our friends 
the Stapletons to-night.” . 

“I hope that you will come also. 
They are very hospitable people, and 
I am. sure that they .would be very 
glad to see you.” 

“I fear that Watson and I must go 
to London.” 

“To London?” 

“Yes, I think that we should be 
more useful there at the present junc- 
ture.” 


Wat- 


The baronet’s 
lengthened. 

“I hoped that you were Boing to 
see me through this business. The 
Hall and the moor are not 
pleasant places when one is aio 

“My dear fellow, you mus: 
me implicity and do exactly What [ 
tell you. You can tell your friends 
that we should have been happy to 
have come with you, but that urgent 
business required us to be in 
We hope very soon to return to D 


face perceptibly 


very 
ne.” 
trust 


town, 


shire. Will you remember a 
them that message?” " 
“If you insist upon it?” 
“There is no alternative, | assure 


you.” 

I saw by the baronet’'s clouded 
brow that he was deeply hurt 
what he regarded as our desertion, 

“When do you desire to go" he 
asked, coldly. 

“Immediately after breakfast. We 
will drive in to Coombe Tracey. hy; 
Watson will leave his things as . 
pledge that he will come back to vo 
Watson, you will send a note to Stapli ‘ 
ton to tell him thet you regret that 
you cannot come.” 

“I have a good mind to go to Lon- 
don with you,” said the baronet. 
“Why should I stay here alone” 

“Because it is your post of duty 
Because you gave me your word tha 
you would do as you were told. ap 
I tell you to stay.” 

“Ail right, then, I'll stay.” 

“One more direction! I wish you 
to drive to Merripit House. Send back 
your trap, however, and let them know 
that you intend to walk home.” 

“To walk across the moor?” 


by 


a 


“Toe 

“But that is the very thing which 
you have so often cautioned me not 
to do.” 

“This time you may do it with 
safety. If I had not every contidence 
in your nerve and courage I wou!d not 


suggest it, but it is essentia] that you 
should do it.” 

“Then I will do it.” 

“And as you value your life do not 
go across the moor in any direction 
save along the straight path which 
leads from Merripit House to the 
“Grimpen Road, and is your natural 
way home.” 

“I will do just what you say.” 

“Very good. I should be glad to 
get away as soon after breakfast as 
possible, so as to reach London in the 
afternoon.” 


WAS much astounded by this pro- 

gramme, though I remembered that 
Holmes Had said to Stapleton on the 
night before that his visit would ter- 
minate next day. t had not crossed 
my mind, however, that he would wish 
me to go with him, nor could I under- 
stand how we could both be absent 
at a moment which he himself de- 
clared to be critical. There was 
ing for it, however, but implicit obedi- 
ence; so we bade g#od-bye to our rue- 
ful friend, and a couple of hours after- 
wards we were at the station of 
Coombe Tracey. A small boy was 
waiting upon the platform. 

“Any orders, sir?’ 

“You will take this train to town, 
Cartwright. The moment you arrive 
you will send a wire to Sir Henry 
Baskerville, in my name, to say that 
if he finds the pocket-book which I 
have dropped he is to send it by regis- 
tered post to Baker Street.” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“And ask at the station office if 
there is a message for me.” 

The boy returned with a telegram, 
which Holmes handed to me. It ran: 
“Wire received. Coming down with 
unsigned warrant. Arrive five-forty.— 
LESTRADE,” 

“That is in answer to mine of this 
morning. He is the best of the pro- 
fessionals, I think, and we may need 
his assistance. Now, Watson, I think 
that we cannot employ our time better 
than by calling upon your acquain- 
tance, Mrs. Laura Lyons.” 

His plan of campaign was begin- 
ning to be evident. He would use 


(Continued on Page 243) 
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Boys and Girls 


| Activities ‘Among Junior Project Workers 
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Starting in Fine Fashion 

oys and girls, sons and daughters 
B of Columbia County, Pa., farmers, 
peld the center of the stage at the 

ent meeting of the Columbia Coun- 

Holstein breeders. It was really 

e first Holstein gathering in the 
county, following the organization of 

preeders’ association. Naturally, it 
ould pe expected that breeders’ busi- 
pess would be foremost. But not so, 
for the boys and girls most appropri- 
ately used the day for the starting of 
their calf club work. - 
Twenty-four boys and girls bid for 
and received 24 Holstein calves. The 
meeting was held at the farm of 
Clarence Reece of Fowlersville. The 
94 black and white calves were stabled 
in the Reece barns. Quite naturally 
the calves had a large and continu- 
ous audience. It was here the boys 
and girls made their choice. 

In the afternoon the calves were 
distributed. Each calf was numbered 
and each boy and girl was furnished 
with a list which showed the cost 
price of each animal. If more than 
one club member bid on a calf, each 
one wrote his or her name on a slip 
‘of paper and placed it in a hat. A 
non-competitor drew out the name of 
the lucky boy or girl. 

previous to the distribution of the 
qalves, the meeting was addressed by 
Prof. R. H. Olmstead of the dairy de- 
partment of the state college, as well 
as State Club Leader, Brandon Wright. 
Several’ prominent Holstein breeders 
spoke briefly. Each speaker empha- 
sized some phase of calf club work 
from feeding to fitting for the show. 
From start to finish it was more of 
an outing for the boys and girls in the 
calf club than a breeders’ meeting. 
However, it was a breeders’ meeting, 
too, for every breeder present was an 
ardent supporter of calf club work. 


Sub-divided Into Three Clubs 


The boys and girls who received 
calves are divided into three clubs. 
One is the Greenwood Valley Club, 
the second is the Fishingcreek Club, 
and the third being the Fowlersvillé 
Club. The boys and girls of the 
Greenwood Club receiving calves 
were: Willard Kile, Elmer Kile, Edith 
Karschner, all of Rohrsburg; Bertelle 
Kline, David Minier, Dayton Rote, 
Maynard Artman and Howard Hea- 
cock, all of Millville. J. A. Patterson 
is the club leader. 

The Fishingereek Club consists of 
Eli McHenry and Samuel Laubach of 
Benton, and Bruce Whitenight, of 
Orangeville. This club’s leader is Rush 
Bershline. The Fowlersville Club con- 
sists of Edna and Blake Hippensteel, 


Beatrice and ‘Thomas Kester, of 
Bloomsburg: Josephine and George 
Megargell, of Orangeville; Marska!l 


and John Aten, Joseph Slovich, Arlean 
Steiner, Beatrice Nuss and Gladys 
Reece, all of Berwick. Clarence Reece 
is the leader of this club. 

After the calves were presented to 
the various members, boys and girls 
were grouped with their new pets and 
Photographed. During the meeting it 
was decided to hold another meeting 
later in the year, with the adults. 
They have the right spirit in Columbia 
County. 





Boys Judged Boys 

It was a real “Boys’ Day” at the 
Tound up of the Black Barren Pig 
Breeding and Pig Feeding Clubs in 
lancaster County, Pa., recently. Boys 
—and girls, too—had a real get- 
together and brought their pigs along. 
It was the annual round-up when the_ 
champion junior breeder and feeder 
was determined. 

Usually boys’ and girls’ contests are 
judged by some grown-up, usually a 
member of the faculty of some state 
college of agriculture. Not so with 
the Lancaster folks. They had club 
boys do the judging. It surely must 
have been an inspiration to the young- 





er club members to have their stock 
tudged by club boys who had been 
trained for the task. 

The official placings on the ring en- 
rants were made by the boys judging 
the team from Maryland, that repre- 
sented Uncle Sam’s boys and girls at 
the recent English Royal Livestock 
Show. It is said they gave a good 
demonstration of quick and accurate 
judging. 


Realizing Achievement 


Donald Cossart of Otsego county, 

Y., was a junior project worker 
several years ago. Today he is a 
sophomore at Syracuse university. In 
addition to this he has shown his 
ability as a leader and has been con- 
sequently engaged as assistant county 
club agent in his hume county dur- 
ing the summer. In fact Donald is 
assisting his own former county club 
leader, R. Q. Smith. 

It is very evident that through his 
training as a junior project worker 
and a member of a cow testing and 
calf club, Donald learned many of the 
requisites of a good club leader. He 
has capitalized the idea and developed 





This picnic idea is excellent. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist would like to hear 
more of boys’ and girls’ club picnics. 
All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy. Club picnics offer an op- 
portunity for boys and girls to forget 
about everything in the world except 
having a good time, 





Hound of the Baskervilles 


(Continued from Page 242) 

the baronett in order to convince the 
Stapletons that we were really gone, 
while we should actually return at the 
instant when we were likely to be 
needed. That ¢elegram from London, 
if mentioned byGir Henry to the Sta- 
pletons, must remove the last suspic- 
ions from their minds Already I 
seemed to see our nets drawing closer 
round that lean-jawed pike. 

Mrs. Laura Lyons was in her office, 
and Sherlock Holmes. opened his in- 
terview with a frankness and direct- 
ness which considerably amazed her. 

“I am investigating the circum- 
stances which attended the death of 
the late Sir Charles Baskerville,” said 
he. “My friend here, Dr. Watson, 
has informed me of what you have 
communicated, and also of what you 
have withheld in connection with that 
matter.” 


HAT have I withheld?” she ask- 
ed, defiantly. : 

“You have confessed that you asked 
Sir Charles to be at the gate at ten 
o’clock. We know that that was the 
place and hour of his death. 


You 








— 





Calf Club Boys Waiting to Line Up Before the Judge 








These proud boys have given their calves a final grooming and are now on 


edge for the judge’s summons to “line ’em up.” 


Calf club exhibits and con- 


tests have become one of the most popular features of our county and town 
fairs, and rightly so, since Mother and Dad are as interested in Jim’s calf, as 


Jim himself, to say nothing of the neighbors. 
hibits been of such high quality as have been made this year. 


Never before have calf club ex- 
Boys and girls 


are not content with the blue ribbons of the calf club contests, but they are 
stepping right out into the open classes and competing with the “old boys.” 
There is no prouder moment in a boy’s life than the day he enters the show 
ring with his calf and receives an award. There is only one thing that may 
be greater and that is when some spectator asks him whose calf it is, and he 


answers “MINE.” 


his ability so that now he himself is 
able to go back into his own com- 
munity and act as a leader of the 
younger boys. 

This is a splendid achievement and 
may well serve as an inspiration to 
other boys and girls who are looking 
forward to assuming responsibility in 
their own communities. 





Worth While Imitating 


Boys and girls in Onondaga County, 
N. Y., had a real club picnic all their 
own this year, at Cross Lake. There 
were 125 club boys and girls present. 
The main feature of the day was the 
contest to decide which demonstra- 
tion team would represent Onondaga 
County at the New York State Fair 
at Syracuse. The poultry culling team 
of Marcellus won the contest by de- 
feating the potato demonstration 
team of Jordon. Professor Adams 
judged the teams. There are very 
few members of boys’ and girls’ clubs 
in New York State who do not know 
Professor Adams, who is famous for 
his funny original rhymes and poems. 

Another lively feature of the picnic 
was the baseball game. Much in con- 
trast to the demonstration team con- 
test Jordon on this occasjon turned 
the tables and defeated the team 
from Marcellus by a score of 18 to 6. 


It is pride of ownership. 


have withheld what the connection is 
between these events.” 

“There is*‘no connection.” 

“In that case the coincidence must 
indeed be an extraordinary one. But 
I think that we shall succeed in es- 
tablishing a connection after all. I 
wish to be perfectly frank with you, 
Mrs. Lyons. We regard this case as 
one of murder, and the evidence may 
implicate not only your friend Mr. 
Stapleton, but his wife as well.” 

The lady sprang from her chair. 

“His wife!” she cried. 

“The fact is no longer a secret. 
The person who has passed for his 
sister is really his wife.’ 

Mrs. Lyons had resumed her seat. 
Her hands were grasping the arms of 
her chair, and I saw that the pink 
nails had turned white with the pres- 
sure of her grip. 

“His wife!” she said, again. 
not a married man.” 

Sherlock Holmes 
shoulders. 


“He is 


shrugged his 


ROVE it to me! Prove it! And if 
you can do so—!” The fierce flash 

of her eyes said more than any words. 
“I have come prepared to do so,” 
said Holmes, drawing several papers 
from his pocket. “Here is a photo- 
graph of the couple taken in York 
four years ago. It is indorsed ‘Mr. 





and Mrs. Vandeleur,’ but you will have 
no difficulty in recognizing him, and 
her also, if you know her by sight. 
Here are three written descriptions by 
trustworthy witnesses of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vandeleur, who at that time kept St. 
Oliver’s private school. Read them, 
and see if you can doubt the identity 
of these people.” . 

She glanced at them, and then look- 
ed up at us with the set rigid face of 
a desperate woman. 

“Mr. Holmes,” she said, “this man 
had offered me marriage on condition 
that I could get a divorce from my 
husband. He has lied to me in every 
conceivable way. Not one word of 
truth has he ever told me. And why 
—why? I imagined that all was for 
my own sake. But now I see that I 
Was never anything but a tool in his 
hands. Why should I try to shield 
him from theconsequences of his own 
wicked acts? Ask me what you like, 
and there is nothing which I shall 
hold back. One thing I swear to you, 
and that is, that when I wrote the 
letter I never dreamed of any harm 
to the old gentleman, who had been 
my kindest friend.” 


I ENTIRELY believe you, madam,” 
said Sherlock Holmes. “The recital 
of these events must be very painful 
to you, and perhaps it will make it 
easier if I tell what occurred, and you 
can check me if I make any material 
mistake. The sending of this letter 
Was suggested to you by Stapleton?” 

“He dictated it.” 

“I presume that the reason he gave 
was that you would receive help from 
Sir Charles for the legal expenses con- 
nected with your divorce?” 

“Exactly.” 

“And then after you fad sent the 
letter he dissuaded you from keeping 
the appointment?” 

“He told me that it would hurt his 
self-respect that any other man should 
find the money for such an abject, and 
that though he was afpoor man,him- 
self he would devote his last penny 
to removing the obstacles which 
divided us.” 

“He appears to be a'very consistent 
character. And then you heard noth- 
ing umtil you read the reports of the 
death in the paper?” 

“No.” 


ND he made you swear to say 
nothing about your appointment 
with Sir Charles?” 

“He did. He said that the death 
was a very mysterious one, and that 
I should certainly be suspected if the 
facts came out. He frightened me 
into remaining silent.” 

“Quite so. But you had your sus- 
picions?” 

She hesitated and looked down. 

“I knew him,” she said. “But if he 
had kept faith with me I should al- 
ways have done so with him.” 

“T think that on the whole you have 
had a fortunate escape,” said Sher- 
lock Holmes. “You have had him in 
your power and ‘the knew it, arfd yet 
you are alive. You have been walk- 
ing for some months very near to the 
edge of a precipice. We must wish 
you good morning now. Mrs. Lyons, 
and it is probable that you will very 
shortly*hear from us again.” 

“Our case becomes rounded off, and 
difficulty after difficulty thins away 
in front of us,” said Holmes, as we 
stood waiting for the arrival of the 
express from town. “I shall soon be 
in the position of being able to put 
into a single connected narrative one 
of the most singular and sensational 
crimes of moderns times. Even now 
we have no clear case against this 
very wily man. But I shall be very 
much surprised if it is not clear 
enough before we go to bed this 
night.” 


HE London express Game roaring 
into the station. A small, wiry 
bulldog of a man had sprung from @ 
first-class carriage. We all three 
shook hands, and I saw at once from 
the reverential way in which Lestrade 
gazed at my companion that he had 
learned a good deal since the days 
when they had first worked together. 
I could well remember the scorn which 
the theories of the reasoner used then 
to excite in the practical man. 
“Anything good?” he asked. 


(Continued next week) 
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A Big Bed of Brilliant 


Rose-Carmine Tulips 






Without One Cent of Expense ! 








We believe in doing all we can to make farm life attractive. 
What could add more pleasure to all members of the family than 
a beautiful bed of tulips? In order to encourage a movement 
among farmers to beautify their homes and surroundings we have 
gone to considerable trouble and expense in arranging for the 
purchase of 15,000 tulip bulbs of the well-known “PRIDE OF 
HAARLEM” variety. These tulips are of extra good quality— 
the same kind you will find in the millionaire estates near New 


York City. 




























30 Extra Fine Quality of — 
“Pride of Haarlem” Tulip — 
Bulbs Will Be Given Away 
for Only Two New or Re- 
newal Subscriptions for 
American Agriculturist at 


$1.00 each. 
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The “PRIDE OF HAARLEM” is one of the most beautiful 
tulips and its brilliant rose-carmine color with blue base makes 
it a delight to the eye. Has American Beauty color; very large 
flower of superb form, produced on tall, strong stems, of an 
average height of 30 inches; sweet-scented; unsurpassed for 
borders and for massing. 











On account of our personal acquaintance with one of the 
leading Fifth Avenue Flower Bulb Specialists, we have been able 
to buy these bulbs at about one-third. the usual retail price. Our 
readers get the benefit. 








THIS IS OUR REMARKABLE GIFT OFFER 










GIFT OFFER NO. 1.—Thirty of the “PRIDE OF HAAR- 
LEM” Tulip Bulbs described above will be sent free, postpaid to 
every reader sending us two yearly subscriptions at $1.00 each 
before October 20th. Your own renewal may count as one of 
the subscriptions required. Send us $2.00 for the 2 one-year 
subscriptions and you will receive the 30 Tulip Bulbs free. 










GIFT OFFER NO. 2.—Thirty Bulbs and Your Own three- 
year subscription, all for $3.00. In case you are unable to get 
one extra subscription besides your own you may have the set 
of thirty bulbs free, provided you send $3.00 for your own 
three-year subscription before October 20th. 











We guarantee these bulbs to reach you in perfect condi- 
tion and to give satisfaction. Address, 









AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Foarth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Hor Makers’ P 
A Sweater to Make - A Blouse to Buy 

‘ 
A Sweater for Fall Wear SOVIND, GEPORS & Thlr sided creck, ang 
The att tiv ok ae inl up on the other side, through th 
1e attractive crochet sweater illus- woods before he came to Mr. Robj e 
trated in this picture was designed son’s farm. He stopped at the a 
especially for the full figure. It isan md looked: back, but I waveg os 


exclusive design for A.A. readers and 
is extremely smart, but not very diffi- 
cult to make. The sweater has a 
slightly fulled skirt portion which al- 
lows for a large figure and is fastened 
at the waist by an inconspicuous draw 
string of the same material as the 
sweater. The original model was made 
in peacock-blue with gray angora col- 
lar and cuffs. The sleeves have the 





pell-shaped wrists which are so fash- 
ionable. 

Full directions for making, with 
instructions as to quantity of material 
required, may be obtained front the 
Household Department of the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST. Directions 
will be mailed. upon receipt of 10c in 
stamps. Mention No. El in ordering. 


Colonel, A Lovable Dog 
MRS. IDA BROWN 

“Tell us more about Colonel,” wrote the 
many friends of animals who read about 
Mrs. Brown’s lovable dog in the September 
%h issue of the American Agriculturist. So 
here are a few more little stories of this 
typical collie dog, loyal, intelligent and a 
dearly loved member of the family.—(House- 
hold Editor. 

One day a dear little baby girl came 
to our house, and Colonel was just 
sick with jealousy. He would squeeze 
his head in between us and the baby 
and look so pitiful. In fact, he actu- 
ally got thin. So, one day, we said, 
“Come here, Colonel, and kiss your 
baby. This is Colonel’s baby.” So he 
kissed the baby, which he had never 
done before, and I kissed him and 
made a real jolly fuss over it, and 
after that, he just watched over her 
and did not like to have anybody, but 
the family, take her, though he would 
be quiet if I said, “That's all right, 
Colonel.” As® soon as she was old 
enough to get around, she loved him 
and would feed him anything there 
was to eat, and I have even him choke 
things down that he never would have 
eaten for anyone else. 

Now, Colonel could do something 
else that I’m sure very few dogs could 
be taught to do. I could send him to 
find my husband anywhere about. 
Once my husSband was working for a 
neighbor, quite a long way from 
home. Cousins came from a distance, 
and I wanted my husband right away. 
So I wrote a note and showed it to 
Colonel, and said, “Take this to papa. 
Take it and find papa.” 

He had to cross our fields, the whole 
length of one hundred and seventeen 





acres, then go down a hill through a 


hand for him to go on, and he 
Mr. Robinson happened to look u 
over the fields, and said, “Brows 
there’s your dog looking for yoy.” " 

Colonel had stopped and Was look. 
ing around and had not spied th 4 
yet. So my husband shouted, — 
on, boy!” And how joyously 
bounded over the fence, laughin 
dog-fashion! They read the note an 
gave Colonel a drink of water, wrots 
on the paper, “Will be right home” 
and showed it to Colonel and saig 
“Take it to mama.” Before [ thought 
it possible, he got home, tirea, but 
oh! how proud and joyous, for our 
cousins and I made a great fuss over 
him and I gave him two sugar cook. 
ies of which he was awfully fon 

We had a butterrchurning machine 
run by a dog walking on a rolling plat. 
form until the butter is churned. Well, 
we put Colonel on, with a collar 
around his neck and a cord to tle 
him. He would walk as long as we 
stayed by him, but if we went away, 
he sat down. Now it is always neces. 
sary to churn steadily until done, or 
there will be no end of trouble. g 
we coaxed Colonel and I spanked him 
a little, too, but he just would sit down 
if we went out of sight. One day, | 
called him and he came as joyously as 
always, but I noticed that when my 
husband put on the collar, his tail 
drooped and ears, too. I said, “Take 
off that collar and string and hang it 
where he can see it, and see how he 
acts.” Up went Colonel’s erect tail 
over his back, and he started off as 
bright and brisk, and never stopped 
except as I stopped the machine to 
rest him, until it was all done. Then 
he had his cookies. You see, he did 
not like to be tied up; he felt hurt 
and insulted. He wanted to feel free, 
not forced, for he was perfectly will- 
ing to do his share, 

He was a dear pet and companion 
as long as he lived! 


A Hand Made Waist 
A hand-made waist which is ex- 
tremely dainty and .at the same time 
will stand many washings, is this 


did. 


“Come 
Colone} 


Wnuenene nee HUD Prt rengaye rene ron ten 
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blouse of excellent dimiiy, trimmed 
with hand embroidery and drawn 
work. It comes from one of the lead- 
ing New York department stores and 
its quality is remarkably fine for the 
cost. Sizes 34 to 44. Price $2.95. 

To order, ‘send check or money 
order to Ready-to-Wear Department, 
American Agriculturist. Any me? 
chandise which is not satisfactory 
may be returned for exchange or Te- 
fund, but should be sent to the store 
from which it comes and not to the 
magazine. Garments shown in this 
department will be kept on hand for 
four weeks after illustration appea's 
in the magazine. 
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Household Helps 


A Good Way to Pack School Lunches 
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One-Piece Coat-Dress 
oat-frock is the latest rage 
for convenience it can hardly be 


The pattern shown—No. 


especially suitable for cloth 


although satin or heavy 
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crepe could be used. The style would 


be very appropriate either for a young 


girl or an 


older woman, as it comes 


ina wide range of sizes. 


Pattern No. 1403 cuts 


years, 36, 
measure. 


in sizes 16 
and 42 inch bust 


38, 


40, 


Size 36 requires 4 yards 36- 


inch material for dress with 134 yards 
36-inch material for guimpe and 2% 


yards braid. 


Price 12c, stamps. 


TO ORDER, write your name and 
address plainly on a piece of paper, 
enclose 12c in stamps or coins (wrap 
coin carefully) for each pattern or- 


dered, 


and 


send your order to 


FASHION DEPARTMENT, American 


Agriculturist, 


York City. 


Send 


461 Fourth Ave., New 


for New Catalogue 


An investment of ten cents which 


will reap 


rewards in the shape of 


many dollars saved, is that which may 
now be made for fall and winter cata- 
logue issued especially for the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist readers. 

This booklet is ohe of the most 


comprehensive that could be 
It shows more than 300 de- 


ined. 


imag- 


signs, ranging from simple aprons to 
elaborate gowns, and from attractive 
little models for the children to such» 
practical patterns as those for men’s 


shirts and overalls. 


Then, too, there 


are four pages of embroidery designs, 
three pages of photographic illustra- 
tions of moving picture stars wearing 
dresses made from patterns included 


in the book, 
making lessons, 


and several helpful dress- 
There are articles 


too, telling both stout women and slim 
Women how to choose becoming de- 
signs, and giving advice about becom- 
ing colors for all types of complexion. 
All this practical help for the home 


dressmaker 
Which sells 


is included in a book 


for only 10c. 


Favorite Recipes 
When the Household Editor sug- 


gested that 


readers of this page send 


in favorite recipes under the heading, 


‘The Dish 


My Husband Likes Best,” 


she discovered that American Agri- 


fed indeed! 





culturist husbands must be very well 


The titles alone are ap- 





petizing—Paradise Salad, for instance, 
and Drop Dumplings, Pea Timbales, 
Chocolate Cocoanut Pie, Rice Creole, 
Hamburger Steak, and Spanish Rice 
are among the enticing names of the 
different dishes. 

Beginning next week some of these 
recipes will be printed on the House- 
hold page, and if, in the meantime, 
any reader whose husband is particu- 
larly enthusiastic about some special 
dish and has not sent in its recipe to 
the Household Editor, she is urged to 
do so. Contributions will be paid for 
at the usual space rates. 


Packing Johnnie’s Lunch 

The clock strikes, Johnnie at that 
moment finds the cap which was 
“lost,”” and grasping his tin lunch box 
trudges sturdily off down the road 
towards the white schoolhouse in the 
valley. From ewery farmhouse along 
the road, other youngsters, all armed 


with boxes or bundles that spell 
“lunch” to the understanding eye, 
stream out to join Johnni@® on his 


march towards the common goal. 

Some carry trim tin boxes like 
Johnnie’s, others only in an old crac- 
ker box. And when they open the 
boxes at noon the contents vary as 
much as the outside appearance. Some 
sandwiches show signs of hasty pre- 
paration, and are too thin or too 
thick, meagerly filled, or spreading 
their contents over everything packed 
in with them. Others are neatly made, 
smoothly fflled and separately 
wrapped. In this class is Johnrnie’s. 
For Johnnie’s mother is a wise wom- 
an and knows that lunch is an im- 
portant meal and that a surprising 
amount of her small boy’s health and 
fiiness depends upon what is packed 
away in the tin box. 

Johnnie is a normal, husky young- 
ster. He’s always hungry and will eat 
and apparentiy digest almost any- 
thing. At home, Mrs. Brown sees to 
it that- he has cereals, plenty of milk, 
sweets in simple desseris, and fresh 
vegetables and fruits as they come 
along. But few of these can be suc- 
cessfuily packed, so his mother tries 
to see that the home diet contains 
body-building foods with the precious 
vitamines in the proper quantities, and 
supplies other elements in the lunch 
box. 

Sandwiches, of course, form the 
backbone of the school lunch, and 
though it’s not always easy to do so, 


Johnnie’s mother makes her own 
bread. She knows tliat dry hard 
bread with heavy streaks, big holes 


and burnt crust is no more appetizing 
to a child than to an adult. And she 
sees that there is variety even in the 
sort of bread, using graham flour, 
bran, chopped nut meats and raisins 
to increase Johnnie’s interest in what 
he will find when he opens the box 
lid. 

To the sandwich filling, Mrs. Brown 
gives real thought. Usually several 
sandwiches have meat or vegetable 
filling of some sort, while one has 
jam or jelly. Under the former head 
she uses tender sliced+meat, meat- 
loaf, chopped meat, fish or eggs moist- 


ened with home-made dressing, 
chopped lettuce and celery, cheese 
and chopped vegetables. She uses 


fresh lettuce, either in leaf or chopped 
with different “stuffings,”’ because of 
its valuable vitamines. Nut bread 
needs only butter filling, although a 
mixture of cream cheese and jelly 
makes a sandwich that causes Johnnie 
to be much envied by less fortunate 
companions. 

Mrs. Brown’s cooked salad dressing 
which she uses to moisten chopped 
vegetables or eggs consists of two egg 
yolks, three-quartérs cup milk, one- 
quarter cup vinegar, two and one-half 
tablespoons butter, one teaspoon salt, 
three-quarter teaspoon flour, and one 
teaspoon mustard. She mixes the dry 
ingredients with the yolks, beats till 
light and adds the melted fat, cold 


milk and hot vinegar. Then she cooks 
in the double boiler till the mixture 
coats a spoon. She tells others that if 
the mixture curdles, the boiler should 
be put in pan of cold water and the 
mixture beaten till smooth. Sometimes 
she beats one whole egg instead. of 
two yolks. And sometimes she uses 
a little plain oil and vinegar dressing. 

Sweets, of course, are essentials. A 
baked apple, cookies, berries or stewed 
fruits in a screw-top jar, brown-sugar- 
and-sweet-cracker sandwiches and 
sweet chocolate are all popular. Raw 
fruit—oranges, apples, pears—is a 
standby in season, and Mrs. Brown 
frequently adds an apple even when 
there are other sweets, as she once 
heard a dentist say that eating an ap- 
ple was almost the equivalent of a 
thorough brushing of the teeth, be- 
cause of the cleansing acid it contains. 

All these things, Mrs. Brown wraps 
carefully and separately. Waxed pa- 
per keeps them fresh and paper cups, 
screw-top tumblers and glass jars 
carry the softer edibles safely. She 
puts in two napkins, one on top of 
the lunch and one which Johnnie 
uses to spread over the desk top. 
These are made of cotton crepe, 
fringed and costing very little. For 
Johnnie has the usual tendencies of 
his age and sex, and “I must have 
lost it’ is often heard by patient Mrs. 
Brown. 

But on the whole her young son is 
well trained and brings box and hap- 
kin home at night. Then the box is 
well aired and cleaned and made 
ready- to pack in the morning. Some 
of the other boys and girls carry bas- 
kets, which also can be washed and 
scalded, and as they are ventilated, 
carry moist foods well. 

Mrs. Brown Takes Extra Trouble 

Although it means getting up a 
little earlier after school opens, Mrs. 
Brown thinks it well worth while to 
take trouble with Johnnie’s lunch. 
She knows that hurriedly prepared 
lunches are apt to be badly balanced 
and unappetizing looking; that the 
children appreciate, even though they 
do not realize it, neat appearance as 
well as delicious contents. She knows 
the youngsters compare notes as they 
eat together, and she likes to have 
Johnnie proud of his lunch and its 
constant “surprises.” 

But there is one thing Mrs. Brown 
wants and is still hoping for. She be- 
lieves that even the simplest country 
school can prepare a hot dish at lunch 
time and can supply the “tissue- 
building” nourishment of vegetable 
stews, cocoa, milk soups and chowders 
which she would be glad for Johnnie 
to have and which she knows other 
children, whose lunches are perhaps 
not so carefully prepared, need even 
more. 

Being a person of enthusiasm and 
good-humored determination, Mrs. 
3rown is apt to get what she starts 
out for. She is talking with the*school 
teacher, the local supervisors, and the 
mothers in the neighborhood, and it 
looks now as though the plan would 
go through. How it is accomplished, 
what equipment is needed and some 
of the recipes used will be told to 
American Agriculturist readers as 
Mrs. Brown and her friends worked 
it all out. 





A Successful Purchase 
“The gingham dress illustrated in 
your Ready-to-Wear Department has 
just been received. We are just more 
than pleased with it; in fact, we con- 
sider it one of the .very best ready- 
made garments we have ever pur- 


chased. The quality of the gingham 


is superior and the finish and style of - 


the garment is equal to that made by 
a professional dressmaker. As fur- 
ther proof of our perfect satisfaction, 
we are ordering another gingham 
Cress. Thanking you for such efficient 
service.”—(Mrs. E. R. C., New York. 
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able and reliable. 












U.S. ARMY “sise* 
SEND NO MONEY 
Just give size and we will send 
you the biggest work shoe bargain 

in years and 
built to rigid 
Made on the! 


triple tanned 
ther, Solid oak leather 














on arrival, 
Money back i 


ck if oe - 


not pleased Ee 
L. SIMON COMPANY, Dept. A, 
$29 First Ave. New York City, N.Y. 


“T JEWEL 1OYR.CASS 













RUSH your 
name 
and we will tell yor HOW you can get 
this handsome 7-jewel 10-year guaran- 
teed gold-filled Bracelet Watch 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 

Remember, with our planit won’t cost 
youacent. Write atonce for FREE WATCH PLAN 
HOME SUPPLY CO., 116 Nassau St., Dept, 563 N. Y. City 


Cored Her 


Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs, J, FE, 
Hurst, who lives at 508 E. Olive St., B-393, 
Bloomington, Ill, is so thankful at having 
cured herself that out of pure gratitude she 
is anxious to tell all other sufferers just how 
to get rid of their torture by a simple way 
at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell, Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 






















Aschool irl of 
l4recently won Auto 


daniOt 
prizes ‘ed: Mars in Cash given. Every- 
mits, ae = roo th wey given away 


it you? Send your a Vid onic van, 


Autos. Why not s 
Ford Willson, Mgr, 144 W. Ohio St, Dept. 

















PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Printed With Your NA ND ADDRESS 


20 Sheets Letter Paper a | 
6x7 inches) anc 
t 
100 Envelopes = maten 
both printed- —postpaid : 
Wonderful Value £i",,bo"d paver printea 


Write or print name and address plainly. 
Send Money Order or Doilar Bill. 
Charles S, Day, Box 19, New Market, N. J. 





_in printing business at same place over 35 years, 
Edeson Radio Phones ; 3 
Adustable Diaphragm Clearance | o} 











We guarantee satisfaction, or your moncy 


refunded. ‘The adyustment feature places owr 
phones on a par with the world’s grearest makes. - 

Our sales plan eliminates dealer's profits and Postacs 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 


Detter phones cannot be made. Immediate 
delweries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. 


- - oo y 
EdesonPhoneCo., 6BeachSt., Dept.F-50, Boston, Mass. 


144¢ 








Special new SCOTCH yarn, 
superior quality, direct from 
mill prices! Only 14\%c., per oz. 
—in 4 oz. skeins only for 58c. 
each, 100samnlcs of Peace Dale 
Yarns sent free. Peace Dale 
Mills, Dept. 891, 25 Madison 
Ave., New York, 





per oz. 
Victer and Columbia Records 
of whih you are tired for others 


EXGHANGE «vy yo. ae ctr ote 


Thousands to select from. rite for details. Estab- 
lished 10 years. Phonograph Record Exchange, 566 
Nostrand, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EARN MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
AGENTS WANTED to sell our leading brand of 
work shoes to the people in their vicinities. Write 
us for particulars, 


Mercantile Shoe Co. 24 Main St. Springfield, Mass, 











PLEASE MENTION AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST WHEN WRITING 
ADVERTISERS 





gee HEALTHFUL HOME HEATING 
AMEE With The Wonderful NEWIDEA Pipeless Furnace 


Keeps every room delightfully comfortable in the coldest 
Burns little coal or wood. 
Installed in one day. 
cellar, will not spoil fruit and vegetables. 
of “Warmth and Comfort” describing the NEW IDEA. 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY, 222 Whitesboro St., UTICA, N. Y- 






Is thoroughly dur- 
No pipes in the 
Send for copy 
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Reviewing the Latest Markets and Prices 


The Case for the Middleman 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 

A‘ ast the “middleman” rises to 
his own defense with facts and 
figures intended to completely refute 


the charge that he is a profiteer or 
a parasite, or anything else other than 
The 


a most useful member of society. 
medium of this defense is a “trade 
survey” just published in book form 


by a joint council of the big national 
organizations of fruit and vegetable 
shippers and receivers, which has had 
very wide publicity in the produce 
trade’ papers in the few weeks. 
It presents the results of an extensive 
investigation of the actual costs of 
distribution of some 9,476 carloads of 
fruits and vegetables, made by R. G. 
Phillips, Secretary of the International 
Apple Shippers’ Association, assisted 
by Samuel Frazer, widely known to 


last 


New York farmers. 
Summary of the Report 
The conclusions which Mr. Frazer 


joins in presenting may be briefly sum- 
marized thus: 


Freight charges vary all the way 
from 12 to 75% of the wholesale 
price. Taking the entire 9,476 cars 


investigated the transportation charges 
absorbed 32.79% of the total sales. 
The carriers received, excluding trans- 
yortation tax, an amount equal to 
£3.3% of what the shipper ‘received 
and 10.04 times as much as the whole- 
saler received in gross profit. The 
shippers received 59.62% of the 
wholesale sales price. 

The wholesale dealers, including 
commission merchants, received 3.16 % 
of the sales Price and sustained a 
total loss of 2.39%, not including sal- 
aries or interest on capital, out of a 
gross profit of 9.79%. 

In other words, out of every dollar 
received in the wholesale markets for 
these 9,000 cars of various commodi- 
shipping 


ties from representative 
sections, 90 cents went back to the 
shipper; about 6 cents was required 


for labor, rent and overhead expense, 
excluding executive salaries, about 2 
cents was applied to salary of owner 
or executive officers, and 2% cents 
was left for net profit to the whole- 
saler. 

A summary of 2,022 cars of barrel 
apples handled between September, 
1920, and June, 1921, from eastern 
states to nearby markets, shows that 
the shipper got 79.86% of the sales 
price; 12% went for freight, 6.11% 
for miscellaneous costs and 2.03% 
for wholesalers’ gross profit. In the 
case of 58 cars of mixed vegetables 
from New York and other states to 
Boston and New York, freight took up 
43.92% of the sales price and the 
shipper got 45.25% 

Middlemen are necessary, or rather 
the service they perform is necessary, 
just as transportation is necessary 
But it is a little hard to convince the 
producer in the face of some of his 
experiences in the last two months, for 
example, that the present system of 
distribution has yet reached a state 
of perfection, that warrants him with- 
holding further’ criticism. 





Trend of the Markets 


Fruits—Delays in transit have con- 
tinued to cause a great deal of deter- 
foration in perishable receipts. Over 
fifty cars of peaches alone were re- 
fused and turned back to the railroad 
in a period of five days, owing to their 
condition. Quantities of peaches and 
grapes have been condemned by the 
New York City Health Department as 
unfit for consumption. The embargo 
on California fruits was taken off be- 
fore it had time to effect receipts very 
materially. 

Lighter receipts together with more 
active demand, however, caused a re- 
covery in prices of peaches. Prices 
advanced Sept. 18 and on Sept. 20. 
Fancy Elbertas brought $2.50@2.75 
per bu. basket, fair $2@2.25 and or- 
dinary $1.50@1.75. 

Apples early last week 
new low levels. Toward the end of 
the week under more _ favorable 
weather prices advanced slightly. On 


declined to 


very 


Sept. 20 prices closed at about 50c per 
barrel lower than the previous week. 
“A” grade 2% inch Duchess brought 


$2.25@2.75 per bbl. on Sept. 20. 
Wealthy, which last year brought 


$7.50@8 per bbl., sold at $2.50@3.50, 
few fancy $3.75@4; McIntosh $4@6 
compared with $9@10 last year; 
Greenings $3.50@4 as against 
$5.50@8.50 last year. 

The bulk of the pears which ar- 
rived from N. Y. sections during the 
week was Bartletts which showed ir- 
regular quality and condition. Con- 
siderable stock was soft and over- 
ripe. The best Bartletts on Sept. 20 
brought $5@5.5° with fancy as high 
as $6.25 and ordinary as low ag $4.00 
per bbl. Some _ over-ripe’ stock 
brought only $2. Fancy large Seckel 
pears ranged $5.50@6 per bbl. and 
ordinary $4@5. 

The season's first shipment of black 
grapes from Western N. Y. arrived on 
the N. Y. City markets during the 
week. They met a ready demand and 
sold readily at $1.05@1.10 per 12 qt. 
basket. Michigan’s first Wordens in 
12 qt. basket arrived on Sept. 20 and 
sold mostly at $1.10 per basket or at 
about the same price as Western N. Y. 
Wordens and Hudson River Concords. 
The market closed slightly stronger 
for fancy black grapes in well filled 
packages. 


Vegetables—The supplies of cauli- 


brought $1.25@1.50 per bu. basket on 
Sept. 20, ordinary 75c@$1. Pickles 
per thousand §$9@11. 

The market for fancy clean well- 
headed lettuce closed with consider- 
able improvement over the previous 
week. However, owing to the receipts 
of large quantities of low grade let- 


tuce, prices for ordinary and poor 
stock continued practically un- 
changed. Fulton section lettuee 


closed at 75c@ $2.25 per crate, Oswego 
$1@2.25; Orange County 50c@$1.25. 

Dairy Products—Buiter advanced 
2%c in the last week and the market 
was firm on Sept. 20 with Creamery 
high score selling at 4214-43c, 92 score 
41%-42c, 88-91 score 37%-4I1c per Ib. 
Production is falling behind that of a 
year ago and consumptive demand is 
larger. Storage reserves are being 
drawn: more heavily than usual at this 
time. In the first 19 days of Septem- 
ber New York reduced her storage 
butter holdings 1,112,752 Ibs:. Quality 
of fresh butter received now is proving 
irregular. Dealers urge greater care 
in maintaining uniformity of color, 
when artificial coloring is used. 

For all styles of cheesé the market 
continued firm at New York, especially 
for N. Y. State flats. Storage stocks 
in the fo large markets are being 
reduced, although at this time last 
year they were increasing. The fol- 
lowing were prices at New York, Sept. 














flower were quite heavy from Long 20: 
saland toward the end of the week Whole milk short held, flats, co'ored or 
and liberal from Hudson River sec- white 22%4-23%c; fresh specials 22%4-24c; aver- 
Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special inter- 
est just now to eastern farmers sold on: 
Eggs, Nearbys (Per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila. 
I, SN SUDUND, nn cnncnragdaimed bases ducaaoneds 56@0c> 
Extra SED setnctcuscseduscesbtnananndstadtheakiiniae 50@55c 3c 
Firsts ...csccccccessccvecccceperes saecseeveceseccoeees 46@49c 43@45c 3c 
Gathered whites, firsts to extra firsts ...........005 52@00c 
“ONE inci ncusysdc-hin titanamicaauie 40@5l1c 
Hennery browns and mixed colors extras ......... 48@52c 
Gathered browns and mixed colors extras ......... “ase 39@40c 
ns GED : snésineabndavanccandsan paul daleeuiciekins Pts 
| aa oChescencongsecoeresvesebeccatocestss @4le 
Butter, (Per pound) 
SS, ND BIN 6 voccccd dovsathanshoonsqeakaths 42Y“@43c 43@44c 41% 
ee Sc OD TN. oon ccnccciechcccéeceaducts arabe eee 9c _ 
State dairy, Pood £0 Prime «ic... cccccicccccccccccces 32@34c pe 7c 
Hay and Straw, (Per ton) ’ 
Timothy No. 2 (large bales) .........ccccceccceccecs 21a 23 $17@18 $16@20 
Timothy No. 3 (large bales) .......ccccccccccccccses $20@21 
rv TOPE DENIED cos cccccccdiccceveceepddsc $17@19 
Fancy Ce ee ree ee $22@23 7 
ee Geena Tee. BD: cangdcsateeaicnaveschaasthdacdaae ’ $25 — 
eter. Ta. |B . vdicctcusdeosan ca cesudhisetivedebdls $10@12 $11%4@12 
Live Poultry, Express lots (Per Ib.) = >a 
Fowls, colored and leghorns (5 ibs. and over) 2W@32c 26@ 28¢ 25@33- 
PNEIEL. 5ndcgeGnghetnckadhddiebelwpedhi ces tiieedeackatbacn 16@17c 16@17¢ 16@18¢ 
I ND OND | ee cn ce cu ciséebeunasnat 27@28c 27 @28c 25@30c 
Live Stock (Cents per Ib.) ‘ 
ees, WE 0 MONE oo no, cedsntucdesscabecees 13@14V%c 
SE Ee 3@4c 
OS ee ee eras 6@8c 
Sheep, common to good Ewes ........ccccccccccccecs 3@4c 
ee rE ep ae 10}4@ llc 
tions. Prices on Sept. 20 were slight- age run 22/-23)2; fair to good 18%-22c; lower 
ly lower than the previous week. | ne Pr a. os “eee 20-22% 5 
Hudson River cauliflower brought 4, ome: Tenis ~iiien ge — li pe na 
$1.50@2.25 per small crate and _ cheese, fancy, 32-35c¢; No. 1, 28-3lc; No. 2. 
$2.50@3.25 per large crate; Long 2-25c per lb, 
Island ,@ 2.50; Western N.Y. Eggs and Poultry—Extra fancy 
$1.50@2. Large, fancy, solid heads, pearby hennery white eggs continued 
with green jackets, sold at fairly scarce and held firm at a top range of 
steady prices during the week. Or- 61 @é62c per doz. with a few sales at 


dinary heads found a dull and weak 
market. 


Supplies of Long Island potatoes 
continued liberal at the farmers’ 
markets and bulk shipments con- 


tinued heavy at tke various railroad 
yards. The market in general was 
dull and prices closed lower than last 


week. Green Mountains No. 1 
brought $2@2.25 per 180 Ibs., bulk 
and, Cobblers $2. The prices are 


somewhat less than one-half of last 
September's prices. To date this sea- 
son 74,551 carloads of potatoes have 
been shipped in the United States as 
ageinst 66,511 carloads in the same 
period last year. 

The supply of Central N. Y. green 
peas is now about exhausted. Most 
shipments now arriving are of poor 
quality and condition. The demand 
for good stock was !imited and poor 
and was practically neglected. Prices 
ranged from $1@4 per bu. 

The demand for cucumbers was 
limite], except for fancy green 


small stock. The best cucumbers 


64c. Small express shipments of extra 
fancy nearbys in second hand cases 
did not bring generally higher than 
60c, however, and a large proportion 
of the nearby receipts were of lower 
éTrades. The fresh receipts from west- 
ern sections appeared to include a 
large amount of short held stock, and 
were of very poor quality generally. 
The hot weather of late August and 
September has apparently affected 
production and lighter movement may 
now be expected until spring hatched 
pullets begin to lay. Heavy with- 
drawals of storage eggs continue and 
excess reserve stocks in the four larg- 


est markets were reduced consider- 
ably. 
The following are comparative 


figures as to stocks on hand at New 
York Sept. 16 this year compared with 
last: 


1922 19”) 
Wh GORGE cs ivecndctcce «++ 1,433,097 1,232,682 
GGEEOD  scdvetdiccscatacbet 47,557 62 23? 
WES: .. cnnadcscccnensale 1,480 654 1.294 915 
The top grades of Pacific Coast 


oa. a = _ 
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whites, extra fancy, 
on Sept. 20th, extra firsts 50@54 
firsts 45@49c. Other western. jos 
southern whites 44@55c per doz 

In the West Washington wholesal 
live poultry market fat colored touts 
sold at 32c lb. with premium in pat: 
cases, during the week. White fowls 
and chickens were neglected. For th 
Hebrew Feast of Tabernacles on on 
7th shippers should send to market 
between Oct. 2 and early A. M. Oct. 4 
fat ducks, good fowls and fat geese. 
Long Island live duck receipts came 
to 16,000 in two days this last wee} 
and were expected to reach 20 000. 
Young ducks sold at 32c Ib. > i 

Live rabbits, 5 lbs. and Over, 
ed, sold wholesale at ,25c Ib. 
run 23c lb. 

Hay—tThe price of hay in 
bales remained practically unchanged 
during the week. Small bales solq at 
$2 per ton under large bales Trad- 
ing was good for top grades in large 
bales. New invoices are reported 
running light but receipts are liberal 

Live Stock—The price of all live 
stock with the exception of hogs re. 
mained practically unchanged , 
the close of the previous week. Hoge 
advanced about 25c per ewt over — 
week. On Sept. 20 heavy hogs brought 
$10@10.75 per ewt., roughs $7 @7.75 
and stags $4. ie 

Feeds—Buffalo Market. The fol- 
lowing are quotations on carlots ner 
ton f. o. b. Buffalo in 100 pound sacks 
for Sept. 19th: 7 
; Gluten feed $34.25@34.50; Cottonseed meal 
96 per cent, $38.75@39.25; Cottonseed mea 2 
per cent, $42.25@42.50; ‘Oil meal 30 per cent 
to 31 per cent, local billed, $41.@41.50; Drie: 
brewers’ grains $30.50@31.50; Standard spring 
bran $23.50@2%4.; Hard winter bran $23.50@ “4: 
Standard spring middlings $24.50@25.- Choice 
flour middlings $30.25@90.50; White hominy 
$30. @30.25. 

Grain—The following were the cash 
grain quotations on Sept. 20: 

At New York, No. 2, red wheat $1.20 pee 
bu.; No. 2, hard winter $1.20; No, 2, mixed 
durum $1.074%; Corn, No. 2, mixed 3} ach 
White oats, No. 2; 48c; No. 3, 46-46¥.c: Rye. 
87%c; Barley malting 76-78c. . 

At Chicago, No. 2, hard wheat $1.93). ner 
bu.; White Corn, No. 2, 64%-64%; Yelow 
corn, No. 3, 62}4-63%c; White oats, \ 2, 
39-39%4c; No. 3, 37%4-38%c. 

Horses—The following prices were 
obtained at auction at New York on 
sound fresh westerns, over 1300 Ibs, 
averaged $225; under 1300 lIbs., $150: 
second hand, serviceably sound farm 
horses, $100. 


brought 55 @5g¢ 


Select. 
» average 


large 


since 








OIL LIGHT BEATS 
ELECTRIC OR GAS 
BURNS 94% AIR 


ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has !een 


ee 


tested by the U. S. Government and 95 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10;ordinary oil lamps It 


burns without odor, smoke or noise+- 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
serie (coal oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 day’s FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the lIirst 
user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write him to-day for 
full particulars. Also ask him to ex- 
plain how you can get the agency, and 
without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 











Live Poultry, especially Fat Fowls 
should be shipped between Oct. 
2nd and 4th 
inclusive for the 
commencement 
of the Jewish 
Holidays. Such 
grades command 


Premium. 
We water and feed your poultry before 
selling in order to redu e your sirinka 
inenrred tn trénsit, 
CHECKS FORWARDED PROMPTLY. 
CSATES returred imm-diat ly. Pet 
QUICK INFORMATION about our market 
conditions. 
REALIZING MOST MONEY FOR YOU !S 
OUR SPFCIALTY. 
SATISFY YOURSELF BY SENDING YOUR 
NEXT SHIPMENT TO US. 
Write as for information pertaining to tz, 
rites end market cond'tions. 
BERMAN & BAEDECKER, Incorporated 
Commiss Mcrchants, 28-30 ict) Ave., N. Y. 
aie Poultry Exclusively) 
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Among the Breeders 


Forbes, New Nutrition Director 

pr. Ernest B. Forbes, of Chicago, 
nas been appointed Director of the 
Institute of Animal Nutrition at the 
pennsylvania State College, succeed- 
jing the late Dr. Henry Armsby, who 
constructed the first and only animal 
respiration calorimeter in America and 
who for 20 years conducted experi- 
ments to perfect the “balanced 
ration.”” Through his efforts methods 
of economical livestock feeding have 
peen revolutionized and entirely new 
steps taken in beef production. 

Dr. Forbes will assume eharge of 
the Institute at once, and in connec- 
tion with that work he will carry on, 
with the assistance of a committee of 
Dr. Armsby’s scientific associates as 
an advisory board, the study of cattle 
nutrition, started by Dr. Armsby be- 
fore his death last October. 

For thirteen years Dr. Forbes was 
chief cof the department of nutrition 
at the Ohio agricultural experiment 
station, and in coming to Penn State 
at this time, he leaves his position as 
specialist in nutrition in the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

The experiments and investigations 
which will be continued under Dr. 
Forbes at Penn State will be con- 
cerned with the energy exchange from 
the food consumed by the animal. The 
method consists in using live dairy 
cows as subjects; placing them in the 
air-tight chamber of the respiration 
calorimeter, and balancing through 





High Prices Paid For 
NEW LAID EGGS 
M. Roth & Co. 


185 Duane St. New York, N. Y. 











BROWN OR 
MIXED 
TO 


W. H. HENNEBERGER, Inc. 
329 Greenwich St., New York City 
Established 1866 











EGGS WANTED 


Well-packed, evenly graded, Whites and Browns 
bring highest prices. 


LEWIS & SANDBANK 


Bonded Commission Merchants, 
152 Reade St., New York. 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 


Fancy Eggs Wanted 


Brown Eggs; also Farmers’ Butter, Give us a trial; 
years in business, , 





We have handle@ eggs from the Pa. State College 
for @ considerable period with entire satisfaction. 


H. WITTNER 


318 Greenwich St., New York 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St. New York City 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
BABY CHICKS 


Hatched by the bes 
st system of Igeubation from high 
Da = to lay stock. Book Your order now for 
. “ Feb. delivery. Barred Rocks. Buff Rocks, 
White Anoenas, White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas; 
atest town, Buff Leghorns. Safe delivery guar- 
eed by prepaid parcel post.. 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM 


ee 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 
R B le 


Pullets, Bar ock, rown ghorn 
Ancona, White Leghorn, Minorca, Ete, 
Free Circulars, 


E. R. Hummer & Co, Frenchtown, N. J. 











NUNDA, N. Y. 





a 





MIXED Feb, & March Hatched. $120 per 100, 
$65 per’50. $28 per 20. & May 
Hatched. $100 per 100. $52.50 per 50. 

Satisfaction Safe arrival 





$22.00 per 20. 
LETS oe aa Pana bale 


z 





careful measuring devices the amount 


| 
| 


of heat energy and waste matter given | 


off against every fraction of an ounce 
of food, air, and water admitted while 
the animal is being observed. ‘ 





Recent Sales at Mixter Farm 

Mixter Farm, Hardwick, Mass., has 
shipped Guernseys into nine different 
state in the last few months. There are 
over 300 head in the Mixter herd, 
which is accredited. These sales have 
earried Mixter Guernseys into Connec- 
ticut,Idaho, Indiana, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigau, New York and Rhode 
Island. The heaviest recent purchaser 
is A. C. Loring of Minnesota, who ac- 


quired 10 head. J. C. Penny of Hope- | 


well Junction, N. Y., and Russell 


_Grinnell of Exetter, R. I., tie for sec- 


ond place, with six head purchased by 
each. 





Giving Breeders New Service 

“Cattle sales” is a phase of field 
work that has recently been incor- 
porated as a part of the program of 
the New York State Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Association. There is possibly no 


greater service that can be rendered | 


the rank and file of breeders in gen- 
eral than the finding of suitable mar- 
kets for surplus stock. Realizing this 
the Board of Directors of the Guern- 















| Write for catalogue. 
? IRVING M. JONES 





55 AYRSHIRES 55 


THE ALLEGANY-STEUBEN AYRSHIRE CLUB 
a will hold their 


THIRD ANNUAL CONSIGNMENT SALE 
at the Fair Grounds, Hornell, New York 
Wednesday, October Fourth 


A splendid lot of cattle carrying some of the best blood of 
the breed such as Finlayston, Beuchan, Peter Pan, Earl's Choice 
and Baron's Best has been selected for this sale with the intention | 
of maintaining the high quality of former sales. 


Alfred, New York 








ing Breeders’ Choice” and ‘Weiler 
Farm Yankee Beauty.” These two 
animals are Holsteins and were the 
first to be presented to the college by 
Pennsylvania breeders. 

“Sir Roberts Romona Bell” is the 
name of the splendid young Ayrshire 
that the Home donated. She is the 
first Ayrshire female to be placed ‘In 
the college herd by a breeder inter- 
ested in the building up of a repre- 
sentative herd of this breed at the 








This Is the Cow That Topped the Guernsey Sale at Ossining, N. Y. 


“Penelope of Annandale” brought the top price at the New York State 
Guernsey Breeders’ Sale at Chilmark Farm, Ossining, N. Y., held on September 
16. She brought $1,600, going to D. G. Tenney, a prominent Guernsey breeder 


of New York. 


sey association has taken this step. 
It promises to be most progressive and 
should react favorably upon the mem- 
bers in general. In fact it will over- 
come one of the biggest complaints 
of members of breeders’ associations 
which usually takes the tone of “help 
us sell our surplus stock.” 

One of the first large sales through 
the Guernsey association was recently 
made to Harry Hayward of Narberth, 
Pa. He purchased 15 head, consist- 
ing of 12 cows and three bred heifers 
from herds of D. M. Dixon & Sons, 
Memphis, N. Y., O. W. Post, Ense- 
nore, N. Y., and O’Hara & Costello, 
Sipeo, N. Y. The animals purchased 
will form a foundation herd on a 
farm which Mr. Hayward recently 
purchased near Devon, Pa. Through 
the service of the breeders’ associa- 
tion Mr. Hayward was able to locate 
desirable individuals while the breed- 
ers had a service at their command 
for the disposal of. surplus high qual- 
ity stock. This is the kind of service 
that will make breeders’ asseciations 
more popular and of greater benefit. 





Masons’ Home Endow Stanchion 


The Masonic Home of Elizabeth- 
town, Lancaster County, Pa. has’ 
fallen into line and endowed one of 
the empty stanchions in the dairy 
barn at the Pennsylvania State College 
of Agriculture. The animal selected 
is one of the best junior yielding 
heifers in the Home herd of Ayrshires. 
She will keep company with. “Lycom- 


ecllege. Her addition to the herd 
will not only benefit the college but 
will also benefit the Masonic Home 
herd. It is very evident that wher 
Romona Bell freshens she will be 
given every chance to make good on 
advanced registry tests. Naturally 
this will reflect credit on the herd 
from which she originates. 


Potltrymen Pledge Aid 

Members of the Montgomery County 
Poultry Association recently- voted to 
raise $10,000 among their number as 
the amount they will contribute to the 
$2,000,000 fund being raised by the 
Pennsylvania State College for the 
purpose of constructing necessary ser- 
vice buildings for the steadily increas- 
ing student body. 

The occasion of this action was a 
county-wide poultry field day on the 
farm of M. M. West, near Lansdale, 
where some two hundred of the 
county’s poultry enthusiasts were af- 
forded the rare treat of seeing and 
inspecting one of the finest poultry 
plants in the state and a profit-making 
flock of 3,000 White Leghorns. 

At the close of the field event, a 
discussion of the generous gift hos- 
pital fund presented to State College 
by Pennslyvania Potato Growers led 
up to the action taken by the County 
Association, the first group of poultry- 
men to thus pledge their support to 
Penn State’s program of expansion. 
Mr. West was named as chairman of 
the committee that will have charge 
of the fund which is to be presented 
to the college. 





Holstein Yearling Heifer 


Registered under the name of 
King, No. 761184, born Sept. 29, 1921, 

Sire, King Lilly Colantha, No. 256919, 

Dam, Mercedes White Rose, No. 516222, She is 
by Sir Oswald Beets with one A.R.O. daughter, 
and Mercedes Dorsky De Kol, 


This heifer is seven-eighths white, very 
well grown and a fine show heifer, ‘ 
Our herd is tuberculin tested under 
supervision, Price of heifer $100 
transferred and crated, 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y 


Rose Mercedes 


large, 


Federal 
registered, 

















25 Registered Holstein Heifers 


An exceptionally fine lot of well-grown, nicely 
marked 2 and 3 yr olds, mostly due to freshen this 
fall and early winter. 

Buy the bunch and double your money. 
Registered service bulls. 
Two cars fine grade cows, 
e J. A. LEACH, 
Phone 973. Cortland, N. Y. 





Grade Holsteins 

150 choice September and October cows, 2 cars fine 

ready cows. 

OSWALD J. WARD & SONS Candor, N. Y. 

HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN Cows 

fresh and close oy large and heavy producers, Pure 

bred registered Holsteins all ages, your inquiry will 
receive our best attention, 

Browncroft Farm, cGraw, 


New York 








SWINE BREEDERS 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Special offering of bred 
gilts and sows, 
H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N.Y. 





Registered O. I. OC, Pigs 

















from prize winning stock. Send for circular and 
prices. Will ship on approval. George N, Rupracht, 
Mallory, New York, 
FOR SALE 
Registered O. I. C. Sows and Boars, 6 weeks old, 
Price $8.00, 
Registered Jersey Bull Calf. Price $40.00, 
c. oO D. 

F. 3. WOLF Morton, N. Y. 

SHEEP BREEDERS 
It ! | ! ! MT 
: INES : 
= Either Sex—All Ages 
= Anything you want at _ reasonable 
= prices. Largest registered flock in 
= state. See them or write, 


J. C. WEATHERBY, 
Trumansburg, N, Y. 
Mnannennnttaagenenyit LLL LL 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 
i have some very fine breeding stock of both sexes for 
sale. Am especially strong in rams. 
ARTHUR S. DAVIS, Chili, 


“MMALANTULALEATUALY 





N. Y. 
Fairholme Hampshire Downs 
Sired by an Advanced Registry Ram. Stock 
for sale. Earl D, Brown Ilion, N. Y. R. No. 2. 








Important to Advertisers 


Copy and instructions for Breeders’ or 
classified advertisements must reach 
us on Thursday morning in order to 





insure insertion in following week’s 
paper. Change of copy or notice to 
t §=6discontinue advertisement should 


? reach us on Tuesday morning in order 


‘to prevent advertisement appearing in 
following week’s paper. 
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Free Trip to New York City? 


In order to celebrate the 80th anniversary of the founding of American Agriculturist, we have 
decided to give a free trip to New York City to every boy who sells 50 subscriptions for American 
Agriculturist between now and December 15th, as per the conditions mentioned below. 


What the Trip Will Include 
Every boy qualifying for the trip will have 


all his traveling expenses paid to and from New | 


York and also all expenses for the two days he is 


our guest in New York City, December 28 and 29. 


During the two days’ stay in New York City - three years for $2.00 or a subscription for five 


. years for $3.00 will count just the same as one 


the program will include a trip to the famous New 
York Hippodrome,. a visit .to the Museum of 
Natural History, the Bronx Zoological Gardens, 
a Sight Seeing Bus Trip around New York, a visit 
to the New Markets and Water Front, a trip on 
board an ocean going liner and as many other 
extra trips we can find time for in the two days. 


A Big Banquet to Finish the Festivities 


On the second day of the trip we will have a 
big dinner at which one or two men of national 
prominence will make an address to the boys. 
This is an opportunity of a life time which no farm- 
bred boy can afford to miss. 

During their stay in New York City the boys 
will be under the personal supervision of Mr. Fred 
Ohm, the genial Associate Editor of American 
Agriculturist and former boy's club leader of 
Nassau and Livingston Counties, New York. 


Two Handsome Silver Cups Will Be Presented 


At the banquet the publisher will present a 
handsome silver cup as a prize to the boy who sold 
the greatest number of subscriptions over and 
above the 50 required to earn the trip. 

He will also present a handsome silver cup as 
a prize to the boy who sold the greatest number of 
three-year subscriptions. 

A boy can qualify for only one of the cups. In 
case of a tie, extra cups will be provided. 


What Boys Are Eligible for the Free Trip 


Any boy between the age of 12 and 18 who 
lives in any one of the following states will be eligi- 
ble for the free trip to New York City. Here are 
the states: 

New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Delaware, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 


Boys! This Free Trip is an Opportunity of a Life Time 


_——_ —— 


- for 
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In order to be entitled to the New York trip 
the only thing that is necessary is for a boy to sell 
50..subscriptions for. American Agriculturist, 
either new or renewal, between September 1|6 and 
December 15, 1922. The subscriptions must be 
for not less than one year. A subscription for 


yearly subscription. 

Any boy with a little pep can easily get the 
subscriptions required for this wonderful trip if he 
simply makes up his mind to do it. However, in 
case any boy fails to get the 50 subscriptions he 
will not have done his work for nothing, as we 
will pay him a 50 per cent. commission on all A.A. 
subscriptions he has sold, provided he has sold at 
least five subscriptions and less than 50. 


Every Boy Should Register Now 


If you don’t want to miss this wonderful free 
trip, fill out the coupon below immediately so that 
we can register you as one of the contestants and 
send you necessary supplies free of all expense. 


Remember the trip is not at all competitive 
so that if you sell 50 subscriptions for American 
Agriculturist between now and December 15, 
1922, you can win one of the free trips to New 
York City no matter how many other boys qualify 
the same great treat. ; 


Mail This Registration Coupon at Once 
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Boys! Do You Wa 



































Manager Free Trip Bureau, 
Care American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


‘Please count me in on the free trip to New York City. 
Send me necessary sample copies and other supplies together 
with instructions. I will do my best to sell at least 50 sub- 
scriptions for American Agriculturist in order to qualify for 
a free trip to New York City, as per your offer. In case I fail 
to get 50 subscriptions it-is understood that you will pay 
me a 50 per cent. commission, provided I send you at least 
5 subscriptions, ° 
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